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HO chooses plum pudding for the 

Christmas dessert? Listen, then. Assure 
the same rich, fruity kind that topped off 
old-fashioned holiday feasts. The recipe, the 
quality of ingredients, the very pride that 
made those well-remembered puddings so 
delectable, play important parts in the old- 
fashioned plum puddings of Heinz. They are 
mixed and steamed, from a prized old English 
recipe, by chefs who are absolutely loyal to 
the proud tradition of downright goodness. 


Who chooses mince pie? A pie to reawaken 


> | 7 Mince M 
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turkey-sated appetites is yours if you insist 
that it be filled deep with Heinz Mince Meat. 
And know, before the pie is baked, exactly why 
this mince meat tastes like the old-fashioned 
home-made kind. It is filled with rare good 
things. Tender lean prime beef and suet such 
as the better butchers carry. Valencia seeded 
raisins—raisins mellowed by Spanish sunshine. 
Tender Grecian case currants. Firm and juicy 


| apples, blended with lemon peel and mildly 
| aromatic candied citron. All blended perfectly 


together and seasoned in the old-time manner. 


© 1934 H. J. Heinz Co, 


for your Holiday Feast 


Heinz Mince Meat comes to your kitchen, 
from your grocer, sealed in jars and tins, com- 
pletely ready for the piepan. 


Other holiday desserts of Heinz, which will 
climax many Christmas dinners this year, afe 
Heinz Fig Pudding, steamed to an amazing 
lightness, filled with carefully selected figs— 
and Heinz delectable Date Pudding. 


Make your choice—and if they are Heinz 
made be sure of a fit finale to your y 
Christmas feast—or for any other meal. #2 


eat & Puddings 


Some of the SF Varieties 
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gem your own silver chest needs 
stocking, or you are playing Santa 
Claus to someone else, silver is a thought 
to act upon this Christmas. For silver is 
going up! The Silver Purchase Act means 
just that. It may be years before you can 
buy Sterling so reasonably as now! 
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So do some hinting on your own account, 
and inquire what gifts of silver would please 
your friends. Then hie you to the shop that 
sells International Sterling and see how 
the smart and beautiful designs glorify each 
item on your list. 

* Write for booklet giving descriptions and 


$30.00 


FINESSF 


COMB.BRUSH, 


MIRROR 
£40.00 


~ BRIDESMAID 
COMB,BRUSH, 


MIRROR 
$45.00 


. MIRROR 


prices of these patterns. If you’d like also 
our useful book, “Correct Table Setting,” 
enclose 10¢ in your letter. 

WILCOX & EVERTSEN 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. SUCCESSOR 
Sterling Silver Division 
WALLINGFORD CONNECTICUT 


INTERNATIONAL Seeding 
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French olive wood serving set . 84¢ 
Oval maple chopping bowl . . . 92¢ 
Large wooden dinner plate . . . 1.83 
Wooden tea plate 47¢ 
French olive wood salad set . .1.29 
Holly wood steak mallet... . 49¢ 
Planked steak board...... 2.39 
Set of holly wood spoons .. . 47¢ 
Holly wood rolling pin 59¢ 
French boxwood mixing spoon . 64¢ 
French olive wood batter spoon . 64¢ 
French condiment dipper .. . . 69¢ 
Swedish butter ball rollers ... . 9¢ 
Czechoslovakian cutting board . 49¢ 
French carved mustard spoon . . 23¢ 
French pickle fork 23¢ 
Chopping bowl 92¢ 
Thermos ice tub ......... 5.64 
Wooden “piggie” bread board . 43¢ 
Christmas cake board ...... 1.49 
“Muddler” of lignum vitae (a 
wood that sinks) 39¢ 

A 9000 mile trip by a Macy Buyer brings you “food for thought” in wood. Rolling pins Fi stick” from Czecho- vl 

= i‘ slovakla 
from the mountains of Czechoslovakia, olive wood spoons from the Holy Land carved — *ecinnons” serving act + - 
a hopping bowl, 49¢; knife . . 5 
in France, boxwood salad sets from France, maple chopping bowls from Maine and aaa, chopping wae Sesser 1.89 
ons . - i or 3+! 

Michigan. Typical of the buying thoroughness in Macy’s Famous Housewares that places ees cies nea «A 304 

French pie crust edger 

Wooden salad plate 


tors, washing machines or refrigerators. Basement—MACY’S—34th St. & B’way, N.Y. C. French pepper grinder 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ae com- House Beautiful combined with Home & Field is published on the first of every month by Field Publications, Inc., 572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥- SUBSCRIPTION 
bined with HOME & FIELD $3.00 a year in the United States and its possessions; by the ony, 3 Cents. In Canada, Pan- American countries and — 4. All other 
December’ oo subscriptions $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, Agel i, ‘ont at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., um the Act ‘7 March 3, 1879 


an “infinite variety” there for your housewares needs, whether it be oilcloth or percola- 
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For example, the new “Party $5 to $125. Ardena Travel 
Bag,” a glorious thing in gold Atomizer, $12 


brocade or other fascinating 


Three large June Geranium 
Bathodomes, beautifully boxed, 
$2.75. Venetian Dusting Pow- 
der with a single large Bath- 


odome. $2 





fabrics. Jeweled compact and 
matching lipstick, perfume, 
prystal evening comb, coin 
purse and cigarettes, $1 8 or $20 


“Farewell to Age” Box. Ardena 
Skin Tonic, Cleansing Cream, And the handsome, fitted case 


and Velva Cream, invery large in the lower corner... with 


sizes, in a beautiful shell pink carved crystal bottles so beau- 
ox. $13.50 tiful you can hardly bear to 

leave them there. Luxurious, 
Fhe pink sachet box, filled butsowellworth it! $135.Other 
with fragrant satin pads. An beauty boxes, $2.85 to $350 
exquisite /itt/e gift for a dainty 


woman. $5 


And the lovely, jeweled com- 
pact and matching automatic 
lipstick packed in an ivory 
gift box, lined in gold, $5.50, 
$6. Individually, too. 


Orthe newest Elizabeth Arden 
perfume, “Blue Grass,” the 
sensation of the season. From 


ELIZABETH ARDEN ae 


691 FIFTH AVENUE... NEW YORK CITY 
london: Elizabeth Arden Ltd. ni Elizabeth Arden S.A, 4 
Rome: Elizabeth Arden S.A.1. Berlin: Elizabeth Arden i) 
G. m. b. H. Toronto: Elizabeth Arden of Canada, ltd. 
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If we’d been able to photograph a subscription to 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, we would have shown it on the 
page entitled SENTIMENTAL—Because, after all, there 
is nothing more sentimental in the way of a present 
than something that reminds you of the person who 


gave it to you all through the year. 


Then we would have liked to put it on the page en- 
titled PRACTICAL—Because, wherever you live, in a 
house with a white picket fence, or an imposing man- 
sion of the kind real estate men call Estate, or a two- 
room apartment, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be useful 
to you in making it livable and smart and up-to-the- 


second. 


We had thought of it for the baker’s dozen of Men’s 
Gifts. Because it’s all a fallacy about the wife’s being 


BEAUTIFUL 


te fe te ee Sa N E W 
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PRACTICAL 


the prime and only moving spirit in the home. Most 
of the men we know are intensely interested in making 
their houses attractive. They read HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
avidly and they write and ask our advice, which 


pleases us no end. 


Then we decided that you couldn’t really show in a 
picture all the fun you’d get out of a present of 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL so we'd just leave it for you to 
decide to give it to the people you like best. 


This is to remind you to write it in big letters on your 
Christmas list. And after you’ve sent it to lots of peo- 
ple, don’t forget to renew your own subscription. You 
can list that as your own present from yourself to 
yourself. Christmas is a very good time for self in- 


dulgence and we hope you’ll have a merry one. 


$3.00 THE YEAR 
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STEICHEN 


welcome the visitor to Hawaii. Photographed aboard the S. S. LURLINE at Honolulu. 


1). En route to Hawaii. 
South Sea days and nights furnish an ideal 
setting for perfect living and your giant, NEW 
Matson-Oceanic liners, equipped with every 
device for your comfort and pleasure, do the rest. 
A delightful way of learning at sea the plea- 


sures in store for you in those Islands of per- 

petual summer. SAILINGS EVERY FEW DAYS 

...only 5 days from California...LOW FARES. 
akg 

Australia and New Zealand less than a fort- 

night beyond. Samoa and Fiji en route. Doubly 


appealing because of modest fares. Illustrated 
booklets, helpful advice are free at your Travel 
Agent’s, or MATSON LINE: OCEANIC LINE, 


New York, 535 Fifth Avenue - Chicago, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue - San Francisco, 215 Market Street 
Los Angeles, 730 South Broadway - Seattle, 814 Second 
Avenue - Portland, Ore., 327 Southwest Pine Street. 
































Send for this new 


FREE BOOKLET 


“When You Build” by Benjamin F. Betts, 
Editor of American Architect, is a 24 page 
booklet packed with valuable information 
for the person who intends to build and re- 
model, and who wants to get the most value 
out of his investment. It comes to you free 
when you mail the coupon. 


Tue Stuyvesant Buriptne Group: 


Please send me, without cost, the new 
booklet, ““When You Build” by Benjamin F. 
Betts, Editor of American Architect. 

(Please check the following items.) 1 intend 


0 to build a house. 
0 to remodel a house. 
O to install new household equipment. 
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To MARE YOUR GIFT 
LIST FAMOUS-:-:-- CHOOSE 


ee eS NGTON 


\/ The laurel Bowl: 


WW $12.50. 


The Briar Bonbon 
Dish: $4.50; The 
Briarton Covered : 
Bowl: $5.00, ‘ 


The Hexagon Ciga- 
rette Box: $5.00; 
The Hexagon Ash 
Tray: 4 for $5.00. 


\/ The Sherwood 
W Vase: $4.75. 


Hor is Beauly that us move than Style deep 


@ These are four of the sixty or more beautiful pieces that 
were originated by Kensington of New Kensington just in 
time to provide you with gifts that no one could ever have 
given before. 

Crafted from a new metal that is suave with the lustre of 


-| 


£ECKKKERE 


old silver, these pieces have a distinction of design that gives 
them heirloom significance. 

Complete showings are now being made by leading depart- 
ment and jewelry stores, and specialty shops. You will find the 
prices far below what such authentic beauty usually commands. 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Window Sheppina 


NEWS FLASHES AND DISCOVERIES FROM THE SMART SHOPS 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER, NEW YORK, 
AND GEORGE H. DAVIS STUDIOS, BOSTON 








For the addresses of the shops selling the articles shown here write to: 


Window Shopping Editor, House Beautiful, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 


| Christmas, emphatically, is just 

around the corner. It’s not hard 
to find the large, impressive presents. 
The heartbreak and the footache come 
from running around looking for little 
remembrances. They should be every bit 
as charming as the grand things. That 
is why we show you this vase and the 
little coquille, both in crystal. The 
shells cost but $1.80 a dozen ($2.75 if 
they’re frosted) and they’re fine for in- 
dividual table ashtrays, nuts, salt or 
even a few raisins. The bud vases with 
the plump doves are .60 each as you 
see them, or .75 with the birdies frost- 
ed. 6” high. F. Pavel and Co. 


f 2 , The world is so full of a number 
\» of lamps that it’s a funny thing 
more of them aren’t good-looking. These 
two emphatically are. Each is one of a 
pair. The mate of the hen is, appro- 
priately enough, a white glazed china 
rooster. Over all, the pair stands four- 
teen inches high. The shades are plaited 
parchment with blue grosgrain ribbon 
run through them, $5 the pair. The 
goose girl’s mate is a young man and 
both of them are terra cotta in a pale 
peach. Shades are theatrical gauze in 
natural linen color with natural cord 
trimmings. The height is fifteen inches. 
Pair costs $7. R. H. Stearns, Boston. 


3 It was a new idea to us. We'd 

never seen coffee cups that were 
half one color, half another, like a 
Pierrot. These are platinum and a soft 
pink, the color of a fading rose. The 
platinum sets it off smartly. You see 
the cups set out upon a Lazy Susan, 
also very new and also very smart. This 
is made of glass, both the base and the 
revolving tray part. The center is mirror 
and highlights what is set upon it. The 
Lazy Susan is for breakfast, the after 
dinner coffee cups for later in the day. 
The coffee cups cost $40 a dozen; the 
Lazy Susan is $13.50. Both of them 
come from Pitt Petri. 


4 If you want to be on time to see 
the curtain rise at the theatre, 
don’t attempt to serve a formal dinner. 
Have this snack server on a buffet table. 
It doesn’t take up much room, being 
only 1214 inches in diameter. Serve 
three hot things from it. Each of its 
Pyrex containers holds a quart. The 
finish is chromium, the handles wood, 
and the whole business plugs into an 
electric light socket for keeping warm 
indefinitely. It is $19.50. The chromium 
ladle is $.90. Delivered anywhere in 
New England, New York or New Jersey 
shipping prepaid. Sent elsewhere ex- 
press collect. From B. F. Macy, Boston. 














5 Not many months ago in this 
magazine a campaign was _in- 
augurated for the betterment of the 
mantel. The ones that come to you in 
the average apartment are not things of 
beauty. Or if you’re building a house 
this spring, they’re a vital matter for 
consideration right now. This one is 
black and white Belgian marble. It is 
four feet, two and a half inches wide 
and three feet, seven inches high. 
Though its design is decidedly Empire, 
this mantel would be a happy choice 
for a modern room as well. It comes 
from “Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe” and 
costs $195. 


F 6 Georg Jensen is known first and 

foremost for his silver. Which is 
as it should be. But silver isn’t the only 
thing you can buy in this distinguished 


_ shop. He is also carrying wood. Wooden 


platters and wooden salad bowls and 
wooden bowls for fruit and cheese 
boards. The craftsmanship that goes 


» into the making of these is of the high- 


est order. The aged American cherry 


' salad -bowl in the picture, 111% inches 


in diameter, gives you the idea. Rub a 
little garlic around it and toss the salad 
high and handsome with the fork and 
spoon. The bowl costs $13. Fork and 
spoon, 8%” long, $25 for both. 


7 Pictures you must have, but pic- 

tures without appropriate frames 
are a dead loss to any room. The frame 
is a link between the picture and the 
room. It should have a little of the feel- 
ing of each to be a complete success. 
These two Chinese prints by Marius 
Forestier are all soft colors. The Red 
Dragon Jar at the left is framed with- 
out a mat but with a line of gold inside. 
The Blue Jar at the right has a mat of 
Chinese block paper, silver and white, 
and a hand-carved frame of Chinese 
red. The larger is 19 x 24 inches, costs 
$17.50. The smaller is $8.75. From 
Foster Brothers, Boston. 


8 Personally, we adore boxes be 

cause we like to hide things in 
them, notes, door keys, snapshots and 
jewelry. So we want both these lovely 
pewter boxes for our Christmas. But if 
you’re a neat person with an orderly 
mind, you'll probably put candy in the 
round one, or powder and a huge swan’s 
down puff. The oblong one is lined with 
cedar and meant for cigarettes. But any- 
thing at all you put into it would get 
to smelling delicious in no time at all. 
The round one with a carved greet 
jade knob costs $20. The oblong is $18, 
has a carved carnelian flower on the lid. 
Both are from Yamanaka. 
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shells are smart 


use them in pairs as a table centre, 
filled with fruits or flowers. 3.50 
each in creamy white, powder blue, 
or bois de rose. 


write for booklet 
pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria hotel 
new york city 


378 delaware ave. 
buffalo, N. Y. 





10: Men like thermometers because 
| X88 it’s practical to check how the 
furnace is doing from the study, and 
because they’re fun. Women like them 
only when they’re good-looking, as the 
moon-faced one in the picture is. Its 
face is milk glass, its base chromium, 
a combination which is very decorative. 
$7.50. One of the charms of the boat is 








It’s EASY TO DECIDE-on 
This lovely little Coffee Set 
for your home—or for that special gift. 





Old English adaptation in design of early Geor- 
gian or Queen Anne period—this nicely made 
silver plated set, a selected importation from 
England, is just $27.50 for the three pieces com- 
plete, or separately: Coffee Pot $19, Sugar and 
Cream $8.50, Height of coffee pot 74”, capac- 
ity % pint, sugar diameter 25s”, height 142”; 
cream diameter 24%”, height 24”. 

You may order the same pieces in hallmarked 
Sterling, Coffee Pot $52, Sugar $13, Cream $10. 

No extra shipping charge 


LEING 


| 
s 
| T 
T LORY 00) t 
79 Chestnut St.—Foot of Beacon Hill 
ILVERSMITH 
Fine Gift Specialties—Exclusive Gebelein Silver 


and Selected Variety—Gebelein Copper Bowls— 
Pewter—Antiques and Reproductions. 


: 





that it serves no practical purpose. It 
is just handsome. It’s needless to call 
attention to the fact that anyone who 
sails would be thrilled to find it under 
the tree on Christmas morning. The sail 
is chromium, the rigging wire and the 
hull a black metal. $15. Both the tall 
yacht and the handsome thermometer 
come from Shreve, Crump and Low, 
whose store is located in Boston. 
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(@ These mysterious and Martian 
9 looking objects are chromium, 
red and black, and when you investi- 
gate them you'll find they’re nothing 
more nor less than the component parts 
of a smoker’s set. At the left is an elec- 
tric cigarette lighter. This is $2. At the 
right is the cigarette container. The 
base is chromium, the cylindrical cen- 
ter is red enamel and the finial on 
top, black. This is $1.75. The chromium 
bowl for ashes is designed to keep 
chance drafts from putting out your 
cigarette. $1. All these stand on a trig 
chromium tray, $1.25. The set is $6, 
comes from Ovington. 














MAHOGANY 
COFFEE TABLE 
$1Q-50 


Hand-rubbed finish. Top 26” by 
16”. Pedestal base. Brass feet. 
Shipping charges paid in New 
England. 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 


Boston 








Ap To greet the dawn. Two vigorous 
“4 cocks for your mantelpiece. They 
are of pottery, but with a finish on them 
which is reminiscent of old mellow 
carved wood. The artist has caught 
them just in the act of ushering the sun 
over the horizon. The bases on which 
they stand proclaim them heralds of 
Aurora They are thirteen inches tall 
and thirteen inches from bill to ultimate 
tail feather. They would be handsome 
for a console table or on your dining 
room table at either side of a bowl 
piled high with winter flowers. They 
cost $37.50 for the pair and can be 





"THE KOZY KABIN WHISKEY SET" 


A gift suggestion sure to please your 
nearest and dearest. 
ONLY $3.25 WITH SIX GLASSES. 
Extra glasses 30c each. 
Bottle has chromium stopper. 
Prices include packing and insured 


Parcel Post. 
15 W. 37th St. 
N 


F. PAVEL & CO. waren 


New illustrated booklet of Gifts on request. 





procured from Carbone, in Boston. 
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536 MADISON AVENUE AT 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE Epw. MALLEY Co., New Haven e 








Silk Satin Chaise Cover 





Also at SAKS—FirtrH AvENUE, New York ° 
Scruccs, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St. Louis 
JULIUS GARFINCKEL & Co., Washington, D. C. 
SrpLey, Linpsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


This lovely Chaise Cover, filled 
with pure fluffy lamb’s wool 
and stitched in a beautiful Dres- 
den design, appeals to every 
woman’s love for luxurious 
things. Colors: French Blue, 
Rose Beige, Peach and Green. 
Such an exquisite Carlin origi- 
nation is an unusual Christmas 
gift opportunity at $18.50. 


Comforts 


I. MaGnin & Co., Pacific Coast 
. NEIMAN-Makrcus, Dallas 
. THE J. L. Hupson Co., Detroit 
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—prevents dangerous falls. 
cups hold it securely. 
chid, green, white or black rubber. 4,50 


PEOPLE REALLY LIKE 


SAVAFAL BATHTUB GRIP—Gives a safe 






for getting in and out of the tub 
22 suction 
Peach, blue, or- 


NO BATTERY FLASHLIGHT—It can’t 
“go dead’. 
ies—generates its light by a twist of the 


Doesn’t depend on batter- 


Red, green or khaki. 5.85 


poten ------- ----------- -= 


'LEWIS & CONGER 


St. & 6th Ave., New York City 


me the following. Enclosed is 
.. or charge to my account..... 












12 HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD DEC 


WINDOW SHOPPING 


(2: The Indian is staging a come- 
®’ back. This is not exclusively 
based on spouting oil wells. Indian 
crafts, which were once concentrated 
on feather head-dresses and bead belts, 
are now turned to more _ beautiful 
things. Indians made these Mexican 
tin jugs by hand, for instance, and 
. they’re charming in shape and would 
make excellent vases for a handful of 
asters. The Santa Clara Pueblo Indians 
made the polished black pottery birds 
for ashtrays, $1.50 the pair. Jugs ten CHEESE or CANAPE 
inches high are $3 each; seven inches BOARDS 
high, $2, express collect. Fred Leigh- 
ton’s Indian Trading Post. 








of beautiful color and grain, 





5 Fok 4 — hand-turned from aged American Thess 

cherry-wood. pre 

WOODEN FESTIVE TOYS 12” 14” 16" in diam. r 
White, Gold, Silver Decoration ~ = frien 


P “ § . i } c 
Madonna and Child « .« 6 $2.50 (3 For a time it looked as though Caviar Servers from $4.00 


Steps 222" $1.50 Candles each .35 2) the last stronghold of the rocking 











Ange! 6” Mirror Plateau, and chair would be the front porches of Cheese Scoops from $4.75 
Condies. . . . - » « » 3.00 hotels as venerable as the ones in Sara- Cheese Knives from $6.50 
Postage 25¢ toga. Now, once more, America has e CC 
turned to its own soil again for some of GEORG JENSEN 
RENA ROSE NTHAL its most interesting rooms. Maple is 169 West 57th Street | NEW YORK Se 
485 Madison Ave., New York selling like hot cakes. Here is the Cape Opposite Carnegie Hall 120 
Cod rocker, as comforting to sit in as acca 
it is easy on the eye. Of solid birch — 








usually finished in black with a gold 
SMART TIES stripe decoration. It may also be had in 
dark mahogany, maple or walnut. Hand- 
uy At last the] finished and hand-decorated, it is $15.25 
Beautiful hand | as you see it in the photograph, or 
loomed and | $11.25 without decorations. Express col- 


hand tailored lect. William Leavens and Company, 
ties of Sante Fe “ea: “gone 


are available by 
mail. 


Woven of pure 
wool in a wide 


Beautiful FUR Floor RUGS 
for Christmas Gifts 


Real “Heidschnuc- 
ken” and Iceland 
sheep skins with 
long, silky hair. 
Ideal for rich fur 
floor rugs—also fine 
for wall hangings. 
Vermin-proof; no 
dyes used. Black, 
white or pretty 
markings. Overall 








variety of col- Ps : : D size about 30"x 60". 
ors. Comes in 14 ee age Bt ng “4 $15. POSTPAID 
plaids, checks he ad polka dots on our trays, an Bear skins manufactured of these pelts, 

g stripes on een Basque stripes and here are checks. | withartificial heads—in white (polar bear), 
colors. The three-piece breakfast set (one brown or black. 


cloth, two napkins) is blue and white, 
as spandy-looking as a clean Dutch 
plate. Two shades of blue, also red or 
green. Imported. $8.75. At six-thirty 
when the cocktail tray comes in, your 
dry Martini arrives looking thoroughly 
demure. The tray cloth is sprinkled . . 
with Dresden china posies and the nap- 0 68” x 88" $75. postpaid 

‘ ; : ize 50” x 66 $50. postpaid 
kins, which are absurdly tiny and very Also smaller sizes 


sweet, have their quota of flowers, too. SUNNY CREST FARM 


The cocktail set costs $9.75 with twelve 


napkins. From Léron. HAMPTON, CONN. 


Hand Quilted Git iT by Heanor Beard | 


Hand-quilted taffeta handkerchief case, silk 
lined, 7” x 7” with large initial in trapunto 
quilting. In ciel blue, turquoise, pink, peach, Bon 
white, nile green. A lovely, inexpensive Christmas 
gift. Postage 10c extra... $1.00 

Matching sachet of hand-quilted taffeta. .50 


Hand-woven couch throw, 50” x 72”, bound in 
antique satin in hunter green, seal brown, tur- 
quoise, wood rose, peach and tan; with lined 
moire travel case and satin pillow. The set 
I scsi cosiescsicedivpamnanssestenc mantachavovunvesiies $29.50 
Gola Ghanaian Ut 5 aio sicvticcessscsssennes 


This is one of 
> the finest ties 
~ on the market. 
They are Guaranteed to please you in 
every way. State general color and 
design preference. 
Attractively boxed—Pre paid 
$1.75 Ea. 


Catalog of Mexican Glass 10 cents 


OLD MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE —NFW MEXICO 




















| INTERIOR § 
DECORATION £ 
AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling one | and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
1 lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- & 
4 sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 
























CHICAGO 


700 N. MICHIGAN BLVD, 


SANTA BARBARA 


Your bedlinens in matching =e Sp penne 


pastels Home Study Course 
6 piece set (2 single bed top sheets PASADENA starts at once * Send for Catalog SDE 
2 under sheets, 2 pillowcases) $30 41 so. EL MOLINO AVENUE Resident Day Classes = 


Monograms in modern diagonals start Feb, 4th * Send fur Catalog 5R 
Sheets $1.50 each 


Pillowcases 90c each 
Grande Maison de Blanc 
CORPORATION 
746 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Send for illustrations to 
HEDGELANDS, HARDINSBURG, KENTUCKY 


] INTERIOR DECORATION & 
519 Madison Avenue { 578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


NEW YORK 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 


1 What with repeal all fixed up, 
I the tea-drinking habit gains 
daily, such is our perversity. To come in 
from a cold walk and find paper-thin 
brown bread and_ butter, cucumber 
sandwiches and scones waiting for you 
is the friendliest feeling on earth. It’s 
the best meal of the day and deserves 
the nicest china, the finest silver. Here 
is the perfect pot for strawberry jam 
or Scottish marmalade or apple butter. 
It’s made of white pottery so it will go 
becomingly with your other china. It 
costs $10 and comes from Alice Marks. 
The pottery has a rich white glaze on it. 








A ROSEMONT 
RUG 






. od 





eee 
t 
net 


These smart aquatic skyscrapers make an ideal 
erystal home for your finny friends. Single 
compartment, 14 In. high, 5% In. wide—$10. 
Double Unit—$17.50. 
Triple Unit, as illustrated, $25. 
All with chromium bases. An ideal gift for 
friends . . . and fish, 
Send for a complete catalogue 


a | P= 





6 A shell is always a pretty thing Charming and Distinctive 
\# and particularly at home in a Christmas Gifts 
Chippendale world. The one you see at | HAND-HOOKED RUGS, in historic de- 
: . m bs me s. HAND-TIED CANOFIES, CO- 
left is a bivalve of silver, with a little LONIAL COVERLETS, Chair — Wing 
glass dish inside and a silver knife for Chairs, Foot stools, Smoking Stands, Table 


. ne . ‘ Mats. 
serving. Fill it with mayonnaise for the Write for free booklet showing 























, , shrimps you have with your cocktails. Brices Femucen: 10%) Chee: Meurer. 

. 443 madison avenue, saad york city Put caviar or paté in it and let people LAURA B. COPENHAVER _ 

— 1205 conn. ave., washington, d. ¢. help themselves. Or use it for butter or ia een, Virgie 
marmalade on your breakfast tray. It 

PIPE BOX has a vast number of possibilities and it 

GS OLD NEW ENGLAND will do you proud on any table. The top FROM OLD MEXICO 
is hinged, opens at a touch of the flange 

nuc- on the back. Imported from England, 

— $10.25 wrapped and boxed as a Christ- 

ae mas present. At Daniel’s Den, Boston. 

fur 

fine 

ngs. 

no 

ack, ; : . 

tty y {7: Weak though we are at either ad- 

rall ‘“4@ dition or division, we are im- 

wh pressed by the division possible in the 

elts, cocktail set in this photograph. The 

par), shaker divides into three. The glasses . 





compress into one unit. The boitle 


opener is tossed in anywhere and the Oven proof red-brown pottery, 


OF COURSE it’s just the gift for “him” 





but “she” can't help but see how cunning, it — — Say oa — cream decorations. Casserole— 
will look hung up by the fireplace or in the »ather case which looks like a tall col- es ” 

ued suai eer. Tile patios Hn . 7h th te age serves 4—$1.00. 13” tray, $1.00. 
was chosen out of the many of its kind because lar box. This, the neatest tric . the Creamer, 35¢. Onion soup set 
of its special adaptability to the modern short month, can then be dropped into a $8.40 d ; E Il ie 
ani Sha se Tle “bacco tile” to | 4 trunk, . en — a . ~_ ‘ a EPSCES CONE. 

soal in water an aced in the mixture to car, periect sate and all rea or the 7 

ena eee ee Ngee y — Send 3¢ for illustrated leaflet. 
by craftsmen whose handwork shows due operation Known as givé-me-a-coc a 
= of fine old things. Comes in quick. Silver-plated set and leather case, FRED LEIGHTON'S 
oo pine or maple. $4.50. Expressage $15 at Abercrombie & Fitch. INDIAN TRADING POST 


R. E. WILLEY 


“Handmade Reproductions” 13 East 8th Street, New York City 




























Monogrammed Bath Ensemble 


consists of 2 bath and 2 quest towels—2 
face cloths—! bath mat—complete $15.75 


Be Charming 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View” 
WITHOUT COST 


French Hand Blocked Print cock- 
tail set—13 pieces.......... $7.50 


Breakfast set edged with 
teal Point Milan lace— 
entirely hand hem 
stitched. Pastel 
shades..... $8.75 







A Finishing School at Home 


Just what impression do you make? Grade 
ourself with Margery Wilson’s ‘‘Charm- 
est."’ This interesting self-analysis chart 

will be sent on request, with the booklet, 

“The Smart Point of View'’—to acquaint 

you with the effectiveness of Margery Wil- 

son’s personalized training by correspond- 
ence. In your own home, under the sym- 
pathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you learn exquisite self-expression 

—how to talk, walk, how to project your 

personality effectively—to enhance your 

appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible 
the elusive elements of Charm and gives 
you poise, conversational ease, charming 

manners, finish, grace—the smart point o 

view. 


Kerchiefs of ex- 
ceptional quality 
range from 
$18.75 the dozen 
including mono- 
grams. 





Duchesse Lace 

Doilies—sheer |lin- 

en—hand made. 
$2.50 each 


* 


To receive the Booklet and the 
4 . 
“Charm-Test’ write to 
2 MARGERY WILSON America’s author- 
ity on Charm. Personal wdetiar to eactaent MARGERY WILSON 
t r women of society, screen and business. 


ite 1148 FIFTH AVENUE, 32-M, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LINENS + TROUSSEAUX ¢ LINGERIE 




















Newport Palm Beach 

















The simple elegance of Lightolier 
Crystals is admired by connoisseurs 
and preferred by all those who recog- 
nize no acceptable substitute for this 
lovely form of lighting. Nowhere will 
you see a larger assortment of chan- 
deliers, sconces and girandoles. No- 
where will you find more attractive 
prices. 


LIGHTOLIER 


11 East 36th Street, New York 











The Ideal Gift for: 
THE HOME-OWNER THE HOUSEWIFE 


THE ARCHITECT THE MERCHANT 


“The Electric Home” by E. S. Lincoln is 
a comprehensive guide to the economical 
operation of household electrical equip- 
ment. It is also a convenient reference 
whenever a home electrical problem 
arises. 

Written by a man who knows the answer 
to practically every question of electric- 
ity and electrical equipment, ‘‘The Elec- 
tric Home’”’ is a valuable addition to any 
library, reference file or reading room. 
Containing = pages, 283 illustrations, 
six by nine inches in size and bound in 
cloth, it will 4 shipped, postpaid, upon 
receipt of $2.0 


Electric —_ Publishing Co. 
230 Park Avenue New York City 
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A Niche in Our Past 





and Present Shop. 
MM IMPORTING CO., INC. 
515 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone Wickersham 2-7766 












A very popular hobby today is 

¥ the collecting of old American 
household and farm implements. Many 
of these can be used now, if for slightly 


different purposes. Take, for example, 
the cranberry picker. It flourished about 
1890. The big one in the picture is old, 
made of maple with beautiful crafts- 
manship. You can get it in three sizes, 
nine, eleven or fourteen inches high, for 
$3, $3.50 or $4. The offspring is mod- 
ern and much smaller, as you see. It 
holds just one pack of cigarettes and 
costs but a dollar. If there are no cran- 
berries in your woods, use them as orna- 
ments. King Hooper, Boston. 





The era of bric-a-brac has fallen 
2p into disrepute. Mantels are no 
longer loaded with “groups.” Our per- 
sonal theory as to this is that it comes 
from the rarity of really lovely small 
things. The Tanagra figurines in this 
picture are so fine and classic that they 
bid fair to revive a vanished day. You 
can see them in almost any type of 
room, on a mantel, a table, in a corner 
cupboard. They are natural color terra 
cotta and have immense charm. Stand- 
ing figure about 914” high, $3.50. Seat- 
ed figure, 8” high, $3. Each is one of 
a pair. From Anne Landsman. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


SHOPPING 


Fragrance of the Vienna woods 

should emanate  sentimentally 
from your closets and your bath room. 
It should envelop you as you loll in 
your bath warbling Strauss. What you 
do is to go in for Rolair, concentrated 
pine. With it come two balls on chains, 
rather like tea balls. Hang them in your 
closets like pomanders. The smell is so 
clean and outdoors that your husband 
will be pleased to have one. It will dis- 
courage the lurking moth and take any 
smell of cigarettes out of your clothes. 
It also will make you smell like a dryad. 
Bottle and two balls $3 by Eléne of 
Vienna. At Lewis and Conger. 





Kindly do not faint when we tell 

you that the very newest table 
mats are embroidered with silver and 
gold thread. It sounds incredibly lush, 
but actually it is not. The mats are or- 
gandie, a lovely smoky gray, buttercup 
yellow, strawberry red and other shades. 
The stitching is in a delicate, cobwebby 
design and the grand total is amazingly 
fetching. If you can’t stick metal at any 
cost, for all our sincere commendations, 
you can get the mats with white or 
pastel stitching—the ones in the pic- 
ture are gray with white. They would 
look heavenly with a great bowl full of 
camellias. $32 a set. Mosse. 





sm, Time was when the babies got 
22 all the breaks. Their talcum, and 
theirs alone, was kept in pretty painted 
boxes. Only the babies had their sacred 


absorbent cotton packed in delicate 
pastel boxes. But their mothers know a 
good thing when they see it, too, and 
so boxes are made and hand-decorated 
for them. The talcum can, filled with 
Johnson and Johnson powder, comes in 
pink or blue, costs $.85. The cotton box, 
which you can refill in an instant, is in 
pastels, including peach, turquoise and 
green, $1.35. Both, $2.10. Postage pre- 
paid. Handwork Shop, Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 

GIVE YOUR CHILD 
A DESK THAT'S BUILT FOR USE 
Designed for the special needs of 
the school child. 32” long, 20” wide, 
26” rs Two secret drawers with 


sentinels on guard. Natural pine 
finish or painted any color. $25 


Send for booklet F-12 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


Designers & Makers of Children’s Furniture 
32 EAST 65TH STREET, NEW YORK 


DEC 
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ALL-IN-ONE 


PORTABLE HOME BAR 


The fast word in 





Closed and 
Locked 


Only 


$4950 


Complete! !!! 





Open and 
Fully Equipped 

HIS portable bar on rubber casters, though 

little larger than a tea cart, will hold under 

lock 26 full size bottles of liquors :—the 
sliding drawer is equipped with 8 whiskey, 8 
cocktail and 8 old fashioned glasses, beautiful 
platinum-and-black banded. With the easy- 
sliding chromium top opened, an ideal work- 
space is provided and within hand’s reach are 
sections containing 8 highball glasses, ice tub 
and tongs, cocktail shaker, bottle opener-cork- 
screw, muddler, jigger-and-spoon, lemon slicing 
block and space for five large bottles of the most 
frequently used ingredients. 

Finished in black-and-silver with 
chrome trim—also other combinations. 
Write for literature and near- 
est place that it can be seen. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
“Metal Furniture Since ’97”’ 
1132 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 















good things 
go quickly... 


SHOP EARLY 


We've visited all the 
listed on these pages and we 
know that the merchandise this 
year is lovelier than ever be- 
fore. But our advice is shop 
early, for it will be a big 
Christmas and these favorite 
shops will be buzzing as soon 
as word gets around about their 
marvelous gifts and_ values. 
Shop early and get choosy 


stores 


things for what you want to pay. 
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| Unique Xmas Gift 
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THE TEAS THAT CARRY 
THEIR OWN MESSAGE 


Advertising unnecessary upon 
tasting. 

Two Teapots, box of 100 teaballs—$5.00 

Fancy boxes of 25 teaballs—85¢, $1.25 

Served in the most discriminating, exclusive 

hotels, such as Ambassador, Pierre, Van- 

derbilt, Chatham, Pennsylvania. 

Gertrude H. Ford Tea Co., Inc. 

255 West 125th St. New York City 

Tel. Monument 2-0168 








EN CASSEROLE 





FOR A GIFT 

This smartly formed French Copper Cas- 
serole is just correct and always acceptable. 

Its warm, mellow gleam is so friendly 
and homelike. 

It has a lustrous copper body and snug 
iting cover 

he knob and handles are of brass. 

Wah Block tin lining, 8” diameter, 

$4.75 plus postage. 


Ask For Our Book eT C. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, 
BAZAR FRANCAIS 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, Inc. 
666-Sixth Avenue New York 











A Most Interesting Pattern 


— shares of classic eapeesion, The 


“Greek’’ can be had in all 
items, a stock pattern. 
TEA SETS 
Especially lovely. Beautifully adapted to 
early Colonial Mansions or goo 
in modern surroundings. 


EMERSON CHINA SHOP 
“Oldset China Shop in New England’ 


420 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 











#@*% <A man is a curious phenomenon 
23 in his smoking habits. He likes his 
ashtrays wide and handsome and heavy, 
but not deep. Here is one that fills all 
specifications. It is made of white onyx 
with no frills or furbelows. If he sets 
a cigarette down in it, then wanders off 
and forgets it, it will burn quietly out 
in a special groove made just for the 
purpose. The central declivity is big 
enough for the stub harvest of a whole 
evening’s political debate. What’s more, 
it’s so good-looking that no woman will 
kick at having it in her living room. It 
comes from James Amster, at Bergdorf 
Goodman, and costs $18. 





5 For some obscure reason, the 
average child has to be lured, 
cajoled and brow-beaten into eating. 
There are so many more exciting things 
in the world than raw carrots and oat- 
meal and lamb chops. A bait for the 
eye is the best way. Get quite a lot of 
different oil cloth tray covers, each with 
a different entrancing picture on it, and 
bite will follow bite till every last bit 
has been eaten. They have very fas- 
cinating ones at the New York Ex- 
change for Women’s Work. Those you 
see are largely concerned with the life 
and doings of various dogs. Try them 
out on your young and see if they don’t 
stimulate appetite. $1.75 for each mat. 


SHOPPING 





74 Here’s good professional assis- 
=" tance for a Christmas host. Gen- 
erous brandy glasses with great bowls 
come in crystal glass or with pastel- 
colored bowls. They are $5 a dozen, 
plain; with colored bowls, $6 a dozen. 
In the upper right hand corner is a jig- 
ger set. This will give you the choice be- 
tween downing one ounce or two. They 
are plated silver and $1.50 for the set. 
A very neat trick is a muddler which 
has a pick for olives or cherries secreted 
in the handle. They’re white-stemmed, 
but the tops and bottoms come in six 
different colors. Whatever the color, 
they’re $.50 apiece. All these things 
you may get for toasting the New Year 
from Jones, McDuffee and Stratton of 
Boston. 








When you see 


in our settings . . 


Noder' ere J 





MODERN 


you will admit it achieves a 
stimulating new beauty in home deco- 


ration—uses fresh, vibrant colors 
most effectively — supplies desired 
utility and comfort. At Modernage, 
we know good modern . . . and 
show good modern... in the most 
complete display of its kind in 
America. 


Designers and Makers of Modern Furniture 











4 bags 
oil 


FOR HOLIDAY TABLES 





3, inch figures in crystal clear 
GE, OOF GER cc ccccsscce $2.50 


JAMES PENDLETON, INC. 


19 East 57th St. New York 












WINE & LIQUOR 
CABINETS 


ALL SIZES 
AND FINISHES 


Made of all Steel 


Ideal Gift for 
CHRISTMAS 


Reasonably 
Priced 


Also Steel Honeycombs 
for Wooden Closets 
Manufactured and Sold by 


Universal Fixture Corp. 
135 W. 23rd St., New York Tel. CH. 3-3000 














MODERN ANDIRONS 


@ An unusual set. 18 in. high. 
Shining black and_ silvery 
pedestals support the rich 
bronze figures. $22.50 


Matching firetools and stand 


14.50 


WM. H. JACKSON 


COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1827 
16 EAST 52ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 














HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOMES 








A DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY HOME 


Designed for us by Chester A. Patterson 


that can be built at approximately $15,000.00 
according to location and materials. 

Besides a unique, spacious ground floor 
which includes an unusual library, combination 
porch and terrace and a two car garage, the 


second floor consists of three master chambers 
with two baths, dressing room; maid's room 
with bath and large closet and storage space. 
Every room has cross ventilation. 
word in modern construction and convenience. 


The last 


THE NATIONAL GARDENS HOMES CORP., 535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.—nit’’. 2-2860 


AS LITTLE AS $4,000.00 CASH 


under certain favorable conditions will 
build this house. Balance in ten or 
more years. Never will labor and ma- 
terials be so low. This is an unusual 
opportunity to own your own home at 
an unbelievably low price. Act now! 








For Floor plans of this and other 
houses and further financing 
schedules, write or phone— 




















HAVEN’T you a picturesque woodland 
setting, where you’d like to build a 
little guest lodge or a hide-away house 
of your own? You can literally “pitch” 
a Hodgson Camp House—like a tent. 
For it comes in sections; you just bolt 
it together. Made of staunch, seasoned 
red cedar, to defy wind and water for- 
ever, almost. The perfect summer camp 
or extra quarters on a large estate. 1, 2, 
3 or more rooms, with or without out- 
side porch. Modestly priced from $150 
up. See them at our New York or Bos- 
tondisplays. Or write for Catalog CDB-12. 









For plants that must be gently nutured, 
this practica', quickly erected Hodgson green- 
house. 8x 16 feet, $270. Catalog EDB-12 shows 
other greenhouses, kennels, bird houses, play- 
houses, garden equipment, etc. Address: 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
or 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
Of Virginia 

According to statistics, the healthiest section 

in the United States 





Desirable Colonial homes and farms in historic 
Shenandoah and Loudoun Valleys—Renown pure 
bred stock farm section in the Virginia hunting 
country, Write for details of outstanding offer- 
ings to: 

Cc. C. ELSEA 








29 South Church St. Berryville, Va. 





A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 


An po unlimited variety of 


160 designs. 
designs of moderate cost ‘Homes of Today”’ 


with plans, interior and exterior views of 
appealing interest to the home builder. 
Price $2.00. Postage 25c. 
Published by R. L. Stevenson, Architect 


617 Paddock Bldg. Boston, Mass. 














PALM SPRINGS 


Private Home & Apartment 


RENTALS 


Desert Estates 
Citrus and Date Gardens 
Mountain Lodge Sites 


J. G. Munholland—Harold J. Hicks 


REALTY SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


PALM SPRINGS—CALIFORNIA 


ePLANS e 





Before building, call and examine my books 
of plans and exteriors. 


“Six Houses, Dutch & Cape Cod’’....$1.00 
“Six Early American Houses’’....$1.00 
‘Colonial SURE sbisescaneccactyosstial $5.0 


Books “00 
““BtUClO HOUSeS’’ ..csccscconssccesenscess $10.00 








Five to thirty rooms, New England, Geor- 





know and ask. 
about .. 
repairs and alterations. 


facts on a postal . 


572 





when you BUY a house... 


Before you buy your house remember our time-honored 
advice "consult a reliable broker." 
and we'll say it again, for it's mighty important advice. 


We've said it so often 


The brokers whose properties are listed in these pages 
consider it their duty to tell you every condition and de- 
tail a prospective purchaser of a country estate should 
They'll give you complete information 
. title, right of way, schools, neighbors, needed 
You'll find them courteous and 
obliging, always anxious to work for your best interests. 


Should you wish our advice in the matter, just give us the 
. . location, amount of land, style of 
house, number of rooms and the price you have in mind. 
We'll gladly put you in touch with reliable brokers spe- 
cializing in that fype of property. 


Address: 


Real Estate Department 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 


gian, Tudor, French "styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 








IDEAL NASSAU RESIDENCE 


For Sale or Rent 
At Great Bargain 


New, beautifully and completely furnished 
concrete stucco house and garage with 
large exquisite garden, all surrounded by 
6-foot stucco wall. Located on hill, 500 
feet from ocean, 5 minutes from center 
of town, 2 minutes from Golf Club and 
bathing beach by auto. 
3 master bedrooms, 
room, dining-room, 
kitchen and pantry. 
of garage. 
RENTAL—$1,600 for Season 
For sale at a great sacrifice, including fur- 
niture and Ford Sedan. Possession at once. 


ALBERT J. PARDRIDGE 
64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3 baths, living- 
dining sun _ porch, 
Extra bedroom back 











‘COUNTRY AND 
A RREUI YD. 


45 ‘Complete 
signs 
. exteriors 


dimensions, 
estimates. 


io postal 
Essential tsformetion and advisory suggestions on. 
building. es $7,600 to $40 000 


Publis 


by WM. DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 rae Ave 


New York, N.Y. 





To RENT 
or SELL 


Write us, describing your requiremen:s, 
whether for city or country residence, num- 
ber of rooms, etc. We will gladly assist you. 
Address Real Estate Dept., House BEavT!- 














FUL, 572 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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(Societé V inicote de Champagne, Successors) 


from the Caampacne district of France 
















Our Champagne wines are made from the finest 
grapes and particularly appeal to the cultivated 
taste. Our cellars, since 1854, have uninter- 


ruptedly held reserves of Champagne wines. 











| PINT 10 FLUID OUNCES 
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Champagnes of the highest quality 
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| a A SOCIETE VINICOLE DE CHAMPAGNE_SUCCESSEUR 
STRE NOTH BY VOLUME “ONTE " “e ere R E I M ) 


G. H. MUMM CHAMPAGNE (SOCIETE VINICOLE DE CHAMPAGNE, 
SUCCESSORS) AND ASSOCIATES, INCORPORATED. LA MAISON 
FRANCAISE...610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





This advertisement not intended to apply in States where sale or advertising of wine is unlawful. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE V 
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SCOTTISH TERRIERS 





Eng. & Am. Ch. Radical of Rookes 


At Stud—Fee $50.00 


A few choice puppies and 
grown stock offered 


Write for booklet 
Relgalf Kennels, Box 191 


Russel Openshaw, Mgr. 
Milbrook, N. Y.—Phone 185 





ee eee 





CH. NANDA VON LOHELAND 
GREAT DANE PUPPIES 
WARRENDANE KENNELS 
Harry M. Warren, Jr. 

286 Broadway Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Sales and Business Office 
299 Madison Ave. New York City 
Tel. VAnderbilt 3-2121 








POGODLES 





MINIATURE AND STANDARD 
PUPPIES FOR SALE—ALL AGES 


MRS. BYRON ROGERS 
Breeder of three champions 
Misty Isles Kennels 
Bedford, N. Y. Tel. Bedford Village 564 








PEKINGESE PUPPIES— 
A living gift for Bg 
all the family. 
Mrs. Richard S. 
Quigley, 
Orchard Hill 
Kennels, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


























HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Tha Dog Show 


A NOBLE BACKGROUND—A PROMISING FUTURE 


by FREEMAN LLOYD 





TAUSKEY 


Champion Tally-Ho Last of Sunstar, winner of numerous first prizes 


at leading shows, is a fine example of the Dalmatian or carriage dog. 
Owner: Mrs. L. W. Bonney, Tally-Ho Kennels, Flushing, New York 


so pure in type and markings as 

the spotted dogs of Dalmatia. This 
ancient country in the south of Europe 
gave to the world one of the most beau- 
tiful dogs of all time, a dog not only 
elegant in appearance but one that is 
always noticed because “he’s different.” 
Like the leopard, the Dalmatian’s spots 
are unchangeable. Seldom or ever do we 
see a cross-bred or mongrelized Dalma- 
tian, because their owners and breed- 
ers have taken the utmost care to keep 
the breed pure. Primarily the Dalma- 
tian was a hunting dog, used much the 
same as the ordinary gun dog in Amer- 
ica, and it is said that with training 
he makes a pretty good dog for pointing 
game. In Arizona Dalmatians have been 
used for hunting and reported ready to 
quest for anything. 


N ONE breed of dog has remained 


For CENTURIES THE Dalmatian has been 
popular as a carriage dog. He has been 


the horse’s companion in the stable and 
his guide on the road. A spotted dog 
can easily be seen and by running in 
front of or alongside the horses, he 
gives confidence to both horse and 
driver. In these days of heavy auto- 
mobile traffic, the Dalmatian’s place 
should be under the rear axle of the 
carriage, although in some cases he will 
be found to take his place under the 
front axle, trotting along steadily at the 
horse’s heels. 


THE DaLMATIANS IN America are as 
good as may be found anywhere. The 
average height is about twenty inches 
at the shoulder, their weight about 
fifty-five pounds. The ground color is 
pure white; the spots, of either deep, 
rich black or liver-brown, round and 
well-defined. In size the spots should 
vary from that of a dime to that of a 
half-dollar on the body; on the head, 
face, ears, legs and tail they are 





Dec. |, 2—Los Angeles Kennel Club 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





coming DOG shows 


DECEMBER—JANUARY 


Jan. 13—Desert Kennel Club . 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
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Dec. |, 2—Salem Kennel Club Jan, 14—Pekingese Club of America 
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Kennels Dec. 8—Bulldog Club of New England Jan. 20—Ladies Kennel fers of ag oO we a E R s 
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poser 4 “a Jan. 10, 12—Miami-Biltmore eanet Cats Jan, 27—Boston Terrier as a beaeie Imported Saddlery of Super Quality, 
Mrs. John G Miami, Fla. - Louis, Mo. 76 pages, 250 pictures, 400 ‘tems. 
Winant “little joe’’ Wiesenfeld Co., Dep:. 5 
Edgerstoune Rowdy Concord, N. H. S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 












KENNELS 
OF am 
SALMAGUNDI 
HAMILTON 
MASSACHUS8TTS 
MR. & MRS. JUSTIN W. GRIESS, Owners 
White Poodle Puppies 
Black Poodle Puppies 
Grown Stock 


Ch. Vie ‘oria of Salmagundi 


POODLES @ DACHSHUNDE 











IRISH SETTERS 





CH. WAMSUTTA FERMANAGH 
We are offering puppies from championship stock 
that will make excellent companions. 
WAMSUTTA KENNELS 
Warren K. Reap, Jr., Owner 
Slocum Road North Dartmouth, Mass, 











‘Rhoda eMine Kennels, ‘Reg. 

COCKER SPANIELS 
CHOICE PUPPIES and GROWN STOCK 
for discriminating owners 


MRS. JESSAMINE P. INGRAHAM 
MRS. RHODA M. LE FAVOR 


Owners 
52! Talbot Ave., Ashmont, Mass. 

















ST. BERNARDS!!! 


HE most beautiful 

and useful of all large 
breeds. Pedigreed Pets 
reasonably priced. Write, 
wire or call: 


ROYAL KENNELS Reg’d 
Box H, Napierville, Que. 
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A LIFE-TIME PRESENT 
for a Dog-Loving Friend 


A sturdy, pitch-roof kennel, built with parti- 
tion so that the dog has a private room, free 
from drafts. Made of knot-free novelty fir sid- 
ing, roofed with asphalt shingles; tight matched 
floor. Wooden door or cloth curtain as preferred, 
We think curtain most practical, 

Shipped fully aggounied. freight prepaid in 
New England, N. Y., J.. Pa., Del. and Md. 

Order the Young's No. 1 Kennel shown below 
at $20.00, or write for Catalog showing other 
models, “E priced as low as $8.00. 


. C. YOUNG CO. 
222 :< St. Randolph, Mass. 
Young’s No. 1 Kennel, Makers of Portable 


$20.00 Buildings 














MINIATURE SCHNAUZERS 
WELSH TERRIERS 


German. and American Ch. Urian Thuringia. 
One of America’s foremost breeders offers a few 
puppies and grown stock of both breeds, either 
as companions or for show and breeding pur- 
poses, at attractive te a Please state exact 
requirements when writ 

MARDALE. KENNELS 

Mrs. Isaac W. JEANES, Owner 

All — to : William G. Husk, Mgr. 
mF 3, Norristown, Pa. 
“Skippack Pike, Belfry Station, Pa. 








KENNELS: 








FAIR CITY 
KENNELS 
Elberon, N. J. 
FOR SALE 
Puppies $150.00 Up 
Sire: Cloverley Budget 
Dam:  Pugilistrian Pride 
Owner 
MRS. VICTOR WEIL 
42 WEST 74th St. 
New York City 


















New “Scratching Post’’ for kitty! 
Hit of cat shows! Gives exercise; 
ends pinche damage. Best stores or 
stpaid in U. S., Deluxe, $5., 
Favorite $3.50. 
KILDEW, INC. 
sg 1210Western, Seattie,Wash. 








HARLEQUIN GREAT DANES 


Quality puppies, show 
and breeding stock, 
reasonably _ priced. 
Great Danes at stud. 
BOHRER KENNELS 
P. 0. Box 220 
Allentown, Pa. 
Ph. Allentown 3-3609 
Located on Rt, 222 between 
Allentown and Wescosville 











Dachshunde 


Puppies and Ma- 
tured Stock Stand- 
ard and Miniature 
Type of Supreme 
Quality and Dis- 
tinction. 
Prices—$50.00 
and up 
John F. Rohde 
Roneys Point, West 
Virginia 





See RDO LATO ee | 
‘Troll V. Lindenbuhi A. K. C. 
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DOGGLOW 


Make Your Dog Safe for Your Children 
A clean — carries no germs 
A really non-poisonous, non-irritating DRY 
SHAMPOO pot y DEODORANT for the care of 
your dog’s skin and coat. Dry Cleans Perfectly. 
All Important Stores, or Send 50c for medium 
size—$1.00 for Giant Can to 
PROD 


DOG t w ucTs 
24 East 80th St., Dept. 3 New York 





THE 


self. 


smaller. These dogs are born white, the 
spots appearing later. 


Cuampion Tatry-Ho Last of Sunstar, 
the Dalmatian shown on page 18, is an 
admirable example of his breed. His 
owner, Mrs. L. W. Bonney of Tally-Ho 
Kennels, Flushing, Long Island, has 
been asked to judge the breed at the 
chief annual English show. His cham- 
pionships were won at four consecutive 
shows. At the 1924 Nassau County Ken- 
nel Club show at Belmont Park, Long 
Island, he had the distinction of being 
the first Dalmatian to win in the non- 
sporting group. Other prizes include 
firsts at the Dalmatian Club’s specialty 
shows in 1926, 1927 and 1931. 


THE DALMATIAN ILLUSTRATED above is 
Imperial Duke of What-Ho, the prop- 
erty of Mrs. M. Rawson Aloe, What-Ho 
Farms, Washingtonville, N. Y. This 
young dog is by Champion Silverden 
Imperial and has won thirteen points 
toward his championship. He requires 
but two more points to complete the 
title and may have scored these by the 
time this article appears in print. Duke 
was best in the Winners Dogs class at 
the last show at Tuxedo Park and was 
adjudged the best of his breed at the 
recent Ridgewood and Hudson County 
events. Here is a most creditable series 
of performances for this young dog. 


ELKHOUNDS ARE having 
shows throughout the 


NORWEGIAN 
their day at 


DOG 


SHOW 





A Dalmatian winning prominence is the young Imperial Duke of 
What-Ho, son of Ch. Silverden Imperial and a near champion him- 
Mrs. M. Rawson Aloe, Washingtonville, N. Y., owns him 


United States and Canada. In spite of 
the name, this breed really has no simi- 
larity to the hound family, but because 
this Norwegian dog is used on the end 
of a leash to guide the hunter to the 
European elk, he has received the name 
of elkhound. He belongs to a hardy 
race that might have had as ancestors 
the great Greenland sled dogs, the big- 
gest and most powerful of all Arctic 
dogs. These were natural hunters and 
hard livers, amply equipped by nature 
to withstand the extreme climate of the 
North. Norwegian elkhounds are alert, 
affectionate creatures, peculiarly well 
fitted to be watch dogs and compan- 
ions. Like all prick-eared dogs, no 
sound escapes them, but they are not 
over-aggressive, and for this reason 
have been chosen by many prominent 
people for house dogs rather than 
hunting dogs. 


IT Is INTERESTING to know that there is 
a Norwegian law that provides against 
the export of any home-bred elkhound 
that has not won in the open class at 
an officially recognized bench show. 
Norwegians are not only proud of their 
distinguished breed but particularly 
anxious that no inferior specimen leave 
their country. Mr. J. Willoughby 
Mitchell of New York, who has judged 
at the Christiania dog show, said he 
had heard that the King of Norway 
takes a keen interest in elkhounds and 
was partly responsible for the Kennel 

















THE ENGLISH -lnatiohad COCKER 





SPANIEL 
COBNAR PREMIER 


(The recently imported blue roan) 


He is an exceptionally well bred 
dog of high intelligence and most 
typical cocker—a prize winner in 
England in good competition. 


STUD FEE $25.00 
A. T. MALCOLMSON 


Concord, Mass. 











BLAKEEN KENNELS 


POODLES 
AT STUD 





Int. Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace. 
Ten Shows in America and Best of 
Breed in every Show. Best non- 
sporting dog eight times. Best in 
Show four times. 


Exceptional Puppies for sale 


MRS. SHERMAN R. HOYT 
Katonah, N. Y. Telephone 217 











NEWF OUNDLANDS 


PUPPIES—$75 up 


MISS ELIZABETH LORING 
Waseeka Kennels 
ASHLAND, MASS. 














IT’S EASY TO 
KEEP YOUR DOG 
Mote) qi. cman 






IF YOU love your dog, 
why not show your 
affection by taking care of $150 
him properly? 


Here are three items every 
dog lover should have. 


1. The Duplex Dog 
Dresser. This neat in- 
strument makes it easy to 
strip and trim your dog’s 
coat yourself perfectly. 
Removes dead hairs and 
leaves his coat smooth and 
tidy. Eliminates shed- 
ding. In leather sheath 
with 6 blades, $1.50; ad- 
ditional blades (5 in pack), 
50c, 


2. Trimming and _ strip- 
ping chart. Tells exactly 
how to strip and trim all 
popular breeds, $1.00. 


3. Duplex Nail Nipper. 
Prevent your dog from 
going lame. This Nail 
Nip cuts cleanly without 
squeezing, $2.00. 
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Return Coupon to Dept. HF-12, Duplex 
Dog Dresser, 
192 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


dns oo '6n Bene eds 


MN aS aise en tet ecdhr ee ae ais 


NIN ici) 7 eu es oecegulwe xa ba teeeé 
Money back if not satisfied. 
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HAVE YOUR DOG 
TRAINED BY AN EXPERT 


For 
Obedience, Protection and 
Field Work 
Formerly with Police Dept. of 
Berlin, Germany. Trained dogs 
at moderate prices on hand. 
Dogs boarded. 


Dachshund Puppies and Imported 


Grown Dogs 


Weber’s Training School 


On ~ Highway U. S. 


Princeton, N. J. 
o. 1 and 26 


Tel. Princeton 499 











Tapatco D00G COUCH 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Keeps Pets Off Easy Chairs 
Clean—Sanitary 

Durable 


ATapatco Dog Couch will 
look well in any room and 
your dog will love it. Lac- 
quered in green, orange. red 
and mahogany or walnut 
finish. Ventilated eyeleted 
cushion to match covered 
with strong cloth and filled 
with cedarized vermine 
proof kapok. 

At department stores, pet 
shops, etc., or prepaid on 
receipt of price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. State color 


18x24". ........$ 4.50 Slip Cover....$1.25 extra 
_ 8.50 Slip Cover.... 1.60 “ 
sR 11.00 Slip Cover.... 2.10 “ 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
113Read St, Greenfield, 0. 14-16 Pearl St, New York, N. Y. 








GREAT DANES 


Outstanding Imported 
and American Bred 
Quality Fawn and 

Brindle Puppies 
Brae Tarn Dane Kennels 
Khakum Wood Greenwich, Conn. 

Tel. Greenwich 265-M 











OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


Unique - Distinctive - Different. 
Puppies of finest blood lines. 
AlsO 
Doberman Pinscher puppies from Imported sire 
and dam. Greatest of all Christmas gifts. 


DERBY GRANGE KENNELS 
1295 Prairie St. Dubuque, lowa 








ARISTOCRATIC 
GUNDOGS 
of exhibition 

quality 

What more ac- 

ceptable Xmas 

gift than a lov- 
able, dark red 


IRISH SETTER PUPPY 
KINVARRA 


Talmadge Hill Road and Mansfield Ave. 
DARIEN, CONN. Tel. Darien 369, Ring 2 
Tel. LAckawanna 4-3838 (N. Y. C.) 

















PETS 








Siamese 
Kittens 
Privately Owned 
Miss Alice Maxson 
569 West End Ave. 
New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 
4-8078 





: is Bowling Green 
Imported from Siam 9-8630 
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Champion Kettle Cove Bingo, Norwegian elkhound, is well-built, 


strong, active and profusely coated, a fine example of his breed. 
Owned by Amory Coolidge, Kettle Cove Kennels, Magnolia, Mass. 


Club of Norway supporting the law 
mentioned above. 


THE coat OF the elkhound is thick and 
coarse, short on the head and front of 
the legs and longest on chest, buttocks, 
underside of the tail and behind the 
forelegs. The undercoat is soft, woolly 
and light in color. The elkhound’s fur 
is various shades of gray, with black 
tips on the outer coat, lighter color on 
chest, stomach, legs, and underside of 
tail. The average height at the shoul- 
der for dogs is 20% inches; for bitches 
18% inches. Weight, for dogs, 50 
pounds; for bitches 43 pounds. When 
picking a puppy, choose one with dark 
eyes. American breeders should main- 
tain elkhounds of full sizes. 


CuHampion Kettte Cove Brnco, the 
Norwegian elkhound shown in the pho- 
tograph above, is owned by Mr. Amory 
Coolidge of Magnolia, Mass. This dog 
represents the well-built, attractive and 
alert type noticeable in the better speci- 
mens of the breed. The light and shade 
of the coat coloring are pronounced, 
while his limbs denote strength and his 
shoulders that freedom of movement 
desired in all dogs of northern breeds. 


ONE OF THE latest breeds introduced 
into the country is the Finnish spitz 


dog, an interesting specimen of North- 
ern European and perhaps Asiatic sub- 
Arctic dogs which may be regarded as 
a combination of hunting, herd and sled 
dogs. The Finnish dog bears a fam- 
ily resemblance to the Eskimo or 
Siberian dogs with their wolflike heads, 
erect ears, dense, harsh coats, and that 
strange attribute of all Arctic or sub- 
Arctic dogs, the curled tail. A size 
smaller than the Norwegian elkhound, 
the Finnish spitz is about eighteen 
inches high, weighs about fifty-six 
pounds and is a powerful dog for his 
size; in color he may be foxy-red or 
yellow-red, often with a white patch on 
chest, feet and tip of tail. The Finnish 
spitz is a cobbily built dog with an in- 
trepid and audacious appearance. His 
head is of medium size, lean and not 
too round, the stop well defined; his 
eyes, which are dark or light brown in 
color, are obliquely set in his head, giv- 
ing him a mild though lively and in- 
telligent expression; his ears are set 
high, carried erect, very mobile, and of 
moderate size; his neck is muscular and 
his chest deep but not too broad. The 
body of the Finnish spitz is straight, 
broad and short, with a tail thick at the 
root, profusely covered with long hair, 
and carried curled over the back. The 
coat is smooth on the head and forelegs 
but long and fluffy on the body, with an 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 








DALMATIANS 





At Stud 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION 


SILVERDEN IMPERIAL Fee $50 
(sire of Ch, Tally-Ho Ian) 


Imperial Duke of What-Ho Fee $25 


ENGLISH TYPE PUPPIES by these 


and other outstanding sires; 
for Christmas Delivery. 


WHAT-HO FARMS 
's. M. Rawson Aloe 


Mrs. 
WASHINGTONVILLE, N. Y Tel. 108F.3 








DACHSHUNDE 





CH. FERI-FLOTTENBERG — 
A.K.C.893657 
ELLENBERT FARM KENNELS 


Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Bertrand, owners 


R. F. D. No. 1 Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel. Stamford 4-6735 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 











Ch. Halcyon Playboy 
Dogs of Distinction 
Irish Wolfhounds and Welsh Terriers. 
one exception Halcyon Irish Wolfhounds were 
Best of Breed every time shown in 1933 and 


With 


1934. Halcyon Welsh Terriers have been con- 
sistently at the top over a period of ten years. 
Puppies and grown stock usually for sale. 
Will be shown by annointment. 
HALCYON KENNELS 
Goshen, New York Tel. Goshen 154 








BOXER | | 
Ideal as companions i 
or guards. ! 
A few exceptionally 
nice puppies of the 
best breeding. 

Ready for Christ- 
mas delivery. 
CIRROL 


KENNELS 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Tel. Wilton 93-14 











SACRIFICE SALE 
BLOODED BIRD DOGS 


For sale: 125 Pointers and Setters. Registered. 
Strictly show type, many young puppies. 
Well trained dogs. All highly bred, 
Sportsmen taken at our Preserve. 

All dogs true to description. 

SQUARE DEAL KENNELS & HUNTING CLUB 

berton North Carolina 








Six Breeds 


achshunds (Black, 
Tan & ) 


Ben H. Wilson, Owner 





IMPORTED DOGS 


Dasa Pinschers Gas (German) 
anes (Harlequin) chnauzers (Giants) 
chnauzers (Medium) 


Trained dogs of each breed. Full list 
with cuts on request. All Guaranteed. 


WILSONA KENNELS 


Rushville, Indiana 








RIESENSCHNAUZER 





HUNTING DOGS AND QUAIL SHOOTING 


Real trained dogs. Setters and pointers. Very 
best quality puppies ready to deliver as Xmas 
presents. Have your favorite dog trained by the 
leading shooting dog trainer. If interested in 
quail shooting write me. Some sportsman you 
know, knows me. 
G. Arthur Evans Training Kennels 
Thomasville, North Carolina. 

















IRISH SETTERS 
Puppies of the right type 
and breeding for sale, 
real show prospects. 
Dogs boarded, conditioned 
and handled at all shows. 
MILSON KENNELS 
Harry Hartnett, Owner 
Harrison, N. Y. 

Tel. Rye 1721 
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CARILLON POODLES 


t 





Puppies and Grown Stock Available 
CARILLON KENNELS 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. Tel., Mt. Kisco 6010 








Hill-Top Farm Kennel 


(Estate of Frank Spiekerman) 
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Champion HitofaChief Int. Ch. Carry On Hitofa 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS WELSH TERRIERS 
At Stud Young stock 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
North Street 392 HB. Tel. 1905 








TALLY-HO KENNELS 





Ch. Tally-Ho Last of Sunstar 
DALMATIANS AND CHOWS 
A few good puppies of both breeds for sale. 
rs. L. W. Bonney, Owner 
Donald Sutherland, Manager 
43-16 Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 








SCOTTISH TERRIER 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Sired by the great English and American 
Champion HEATHER REVELLER 
OF SPORRAN. 

DR. A. W. BAUMAN 
Lock Haven Pennsylvania 

















Apply on just 
one spot and kill 
all the fleas on 
the dog. 

SAFE - SURE 
ONE-SPOT does 
not repel fleas. 
It KILLS them. 
Sold everywhere, 50c 

and 25c 

Kennel Gardens, 


ne. 
Elkridge, Md. 


One Spot 


Flea Killer 





[end wll 


every Tiee, 





—La Salle Shepherds 
Make Faithful Guardians 
FOR CHILDREN and HOME 
Fully trained dogs, especially suited to 
your requirements; also some fine puppies 
now available. Write J. L. SINYKIN. 
LA SALLE KENNELS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











LAURALPH KENNELS 


For Christmas Sale 
Outstanding, well-marked Wire- 
haired Terrier puppies. 


3 to 6 months old. 
Healthy country raised. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Reasonable prices. 


MT. VERNON, IOWA 
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TAUSKEY 


Ch. Nanda von Loheland, Great Dane imported and owned by H. M. 
Warren, Jr., Warrendane Kennels, Pleasantville, N. Y., is an excel- 
lent specimen of a noble breed. Sired by Ch. Dolf vd. Saalburg 


undercoat. The hair should be abun- 
dant around the neck, forming a frill. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES to ask which 
breed of dog would be most likely to 
frighten an unwelcome visitor. Consider- 
ing the claims of all breeds, I think the 
Great Dane would be as good as any. 
The late Captain Jack Bonavita, famous 
lion trainer, used to tell me that he 
liked Great Danes not only because of 
their imposing appearance but because 
of their trustworthiness in attacking a 
caged beast if it became dangerous. 
Bonavita, accompanied by two magnifi- 
cent Great Danes, used to enter a 
barred arena into which twenty-six male 
lions had been driven. If any lion was 
in an evil mood, the Danes sensed it. 
Thus Bonavita was fore-warned of dan- 
ger and unusually careful, he said. 


Great DANES ARE extremely strong and 
active. It is alertness, bravery, weight, 
strength and nimbleness that are neces- 
sary when a dog is called upon to fight 
for his master; and the Great Dane has 
all these qualities. In addition he has 
terrific jaw power, stands 30 or more 
inches high and weighs 120 pounds. 


Great Danes ARE of various colors: 
brindles, fawns, blues, black. The 
brindles must be striped with black, the 
ground color from lightest yellow to 
deep orange. The fawns vary from 
light buff to deep orange, with darker 
shadings on muzzles and ears and 
around the eyes not objectionable. The 
blues vary from light gray to deep slate. 
In all colors white is admissible only 
on the chest and feet, but is not desir- 
able. The nose is always dark except 
in the blue shades; eyes and nails are 
preferably dark. Pure white ground 
with jagged patches preferably black, 
although blue patches are permitted. 
In this variety wall-eyes, pink or butter- 
fly noses are not a fault. 


THE FEMALE ILLUSTRATED is Champion 
Nanda von Loheland. In color she is 


fawn with a black muzzle. Nanda was 
imported by H. M. Warren, owner of 
the Warrendane Kennels, Pleasantville, 
New York. Both her sire and dam 
are German champions. Her most nota- 
ble wins were in the Winners Bitches 
class at Ridgewood, N. J., Devon, Pa., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Rumson, N. J., and 
Reading, Pa. At Troy and Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., Nanda was Best of Winners, 
dogs as well as bitches competing; 
while at Camden, N. J., she was de- 
clared best of her breed. 


IN sELECTING Docs for Christmas gifts, 
size as well as breed should be care- 
fully considered. If the dog is to live in 
the country er the suburbs, a large dog 
would be appropriate, but if it is to be 
given to a city dweller, no breed larger 
than a terrier or cocker spaniel would 
really be welcome. As there are so 
many breeds from which to choose, it 
is best to consult your friend regarding 
the proposed gift, to see which kind of 
dog he would prefer. Men as well as 
women have preferences in dogs just as 
in other things. In purchasing dogs, buy 
them direct from breeders of repute 
and be sure that they have been pro- 
duced from American Kennel Club 
registered sires and dams. You should 
demand a guarantee to that effect. All 
litters must be registered at the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, so there can be no 
excuse for not getting pedigreed stock. 
It is advisable, also, to be sure that the 
dog is inoculated against that greatest 
of canine curses, distemper, before pre- 
senting him as a gift. 


It’s A NICE idea at Christmas time to 
have a picture of your favorite dog on 
your greeting card. Or, if this is too 
expensive, there are many fine etchings 
of dogs that would appeal to dog- 
owners and have a personal touch as 
well. These may be purchased at the 
higher class sporting goods, art and 
stationery stores. And may I wish all 
my readers a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year! 
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SCOTSWARD KENNELS 





CH. GALEN AGAR 


WELSH TERRIERS 


Some outstanding puppies by Int. Ch. Galen 
Rexus of Scotsward, the sire of Ch. Galen Kola, 
offered 

For Sale 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
Puppies by well-known sires 
Mrs. C. B. Ward, Owner 
Florham Park, N. J. Tel. Madison 6-1132 








BULL TERRIERS 


LOYALTY PROTECTION 





Ch. Comfey 
Puppies by Ch. Comfey and 
grown stock are available 

COMBROOK KENNELS 
Florence V. Brooks 

Montvale, Bergen County, N. J. 

Telephone Park Ridge 280 











‘The All ’Round Dog’’ 


COCKER SPANIELS SALUKI 


We have available for Christmas delivery an 
exceptionally attractive selection of puppies in 
all colors, sired by America’s greatest champions. 


SAND SPRING FARM KENNELS 
Tel. Morristown 1790. Morristown, New Jersey 








DOG SHOPPING 
SERVICE 
An exceptional service founded 
on a thorough knowledge of 
dogs and their adaptability. 
JANET W. MACK 
20 W. 10th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-0945 
By appointment only 








Goswyre Kennels 
Irish Terrier pup- 
pies and mature 
stock sired by 
champions. 
Leonard W. Goss 
Care Ohio State 

University 
nM I ra, Neil Ave., 
Ch. Goswyre Rob Roy Columbus, Ohio 

















Sentree Puppies 
World Known 


Lovely, exclusive, show 


ing kennels. Place Xmas 

orders now. Will hold. 

Please write. Visitors wel- 

| come. Agents: Dr. Brom- 

ley's Homeopathic Distem- 
per Treatment. 

Phone Royal Oak 2304 


“Sentree" 405H.8.Gardenia 
Royal Oak, Michigan 

















AKE this year’s Christmas dinner 
and every dinner a feast of feasts! 
Cook it the modern way —electrically. 
The General Electric automatic range 
gives a finer flavor to all meats and vege- 
tables—a new taste-thrill to every meal. 


An entire meal can now be cooked as 
cheaply on an electric range as by 
any other method. Calrod, the new 
General Electric high-speed heating unit 
developed by the great G-E research 
laboratories, has added modern speed 
and new economy to electric cookery. 


Electric cookery is incomparably 
cleaner, cooler and more healthful. 


With a General Electric range less 
kitchen time is required. Cooking 
or baking failures are eliminated. 


Modernize your kitchen for Christmas! 
There is a new Calrod-equipped G-E 
automatic electric range to exactly meet 
your requirements. See the complete 
line at the General Electric dealer’s 
and ask for a demonstration, or mail 
the coupon for descriptive literature. 





| General Electric Co., Specialty Appliance Sales 
Dept., Section HB-12, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete information on G-E ranges. 


Name__ 


Address_ 


Cay... 
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IN @SILVER-SHOD PLATE 


(Kore Point 


IN STERLING 


Not just one, but nine different 
flower motifs—nine designs— 
in one service. The soup spoon, 
for example, has a carnation de- 
sign, the dinner fork a poppy, 
tea spoon a rose and so on. The 
fundamental design is the same, 
onlythe flower varies. Disarming- 
ly refreshing. New and different 
from what you usually see... 
and it is so pretty on the table. 


A new Sterling pattern as 
exquisite and elegant as the 
finest rose point bridal veil. 
The lacy design and delicate 
open work treatment of Rose 
Point make it a rich object. It 
is conceived in a decidedly mod- 
ern manner, yet reminiscent of 
the artistry and composition of 
ean old rose point lace. 
he price is very moderate. 





@ an Extra Quality Built In... Discs of Solid Silver.are 
set in to bess metal at points wher greatest wear comes. 





WALLACE, L  Snen” a 
400 WALLACE PARK, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 











OOD taste is no more a matter of money than Christmas cheer is. It 


grows out of restraint and a feeling for beautiful things. House 


BEAUTIFUL has no ambition go lead you down the primrose path of ex- 


travagance. As its name implies, it aspires only to make your house beau- 
tiful—neither grand nor pretentious, but, quite simply, beautiful. To this 
end, these pages are filled with ideas and sign-posts to which you will add 
your personal X in making your setting. We hope that you will be happy 


there and that you will have a very merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 


Shining bright—aluminum foil 
and the blue of the sky on Christ- 
mas eve. Clem Hall; Gerard. 
Photograph: William G. Houck, Jr. 
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OR a week before Christmas your house is 
E not itself. You balance on a step ladder for 

hours at a time with a hammer and a fist 
full of nails and bunches of mistletoe and silver 
stars. You exercise all your ingenuity and when 
the last wreath is hung and the last candle alight, 
it looks merrier than ever before. 

Christmas decoration begins with the fat hand- 
dipped bayberry candles which make your rooms 
smell like all New England on an autumn day. 
Up Beacon Hill the candles burn in every window 
on Christmas Eve. Other cities have taken it up. 
Bully your neighborhood into following suit by 
letting candles shine in your own windows. Given 
a white Christmas there’s no prettier sight on 
earth. Hang a wreath above each one and on 
the front door. You can improve on the way 
wreaths look when they come home in the gro- 
cer’s basket between paper bags full of cranber- 
ries, brown bread and nutmeg. You lash pine 
branches, their thimble-sized cones silvered, along 
one side with a gigantic red ribbon bow. Or if 
you're clever at making things, dress them up 
more elaborately as you see them in Mr. Weid- 
haas’s designs on the contents page. 

Write to the country a couple of weeks before 
Christmas and have the farmer send you an apple 
crate full of pine branches. Tack them up all over 
the house and be sure that some of them are near 
the fireplace where the warmth will make them 
smell like Asheville. And while you’re collecting 

a bouquet of holiday fragrance, 





The color photograph by Henry Waxman: 
Top: Wallace individual cocktail shaker 
and Watson bonbon dish. Next right: 
Rogers, Lunt and Bowlen Modern Classic 
coffee set, and on the right center, Gor- 
ham Late Georgian bowl. Next: Wallace 
coffee service. The tall Gadroon candle- 
stick by International Sterling. Lowest 
left: Reed and Barton sandwich plate 
and double sauce boat. Left center: In- 
ternational Sterling coffee pot. Upper 
left: Gorham’s Georgian style coffee set. 


write to the Half Moon Trading 
Company for bags of their peat 
loggettes to burn in the fireplace. 
Buy Dennison’s bags full of little 
silver bells. String them on silver 
cord and hang them in the front 
hall so that every time the door is 
opened they will ring out. 
Pasterettes are cut in the shape 
of attenuated El Greco angels or 


blazon out the word “Noél.” You paste them on 
the mirror over the mantel or the console table. 
They peel right off when their day is done. Then 
there are marvellous Viscose garlands which you 
can get by the yard, and Dennison makes fringed 
paper festoons that look like tattered African 
daisies when you twist them round and round. 

Or if you like your Christmas modern, set out 
a cluster of great blue Christmas tree balls on 
your piano and white ones on the console in your 
hall. They pile up into a gorgeous mound of 
color. Then there are glittering tinfoil stars to 
hang up. When you order them from Gerard’s, 
in New York, they’re as flat as a pancake, but 
you unfold round after round of points till they 
bristle like a porcupine. 

When you're setting your table, if you’re in the 
country, take a leaf from your Thanksgiving ex- 
perience and be prodigal with fruits and veg- 
etables. Or spend all the afternoon before in 
making tremendous popcorn balls stuck together 
with molasses (there’s the most divine popcorn 
popping set at Saks-Fifth Avenue you ever laid 
eyes on—it would make a perfect Christmas pres- 
ent). Arrange them on a mirror plateau in the 
middle of the table. Pull scarlet streamers from 
under it out to the hem of your white tablecloth. 


N TOWN you can get little glass trees with 
drooping branches, white as snow. These are 
not cheap, but they’re ornaments you'll use again 
and again. James Amster at Bergdorf has them 
and has also bounding red glass stags. James 
Pendleton has ethereal angels made of clear 
glass which hold little red candles. Use the small- 
est of the Gerard silver stars at each plate with a 
place card tucked in between its myriad points. Or 
you might get the blue tarleton borders some ten 
inches wide which are ablaze with silver stars, at 
the same shop, and baste them around a tablecloth 
of the identical blue. With this you would hang 
his silver swags all round the room. 

You will raid the five-and-ten for stocking 
presents. But be sure that at the top of one of the 
stockings there is that pair of scissors from Aber- 
crombie and Fitch which is not a scissors at all, 
but a trick thing for unknotting string. In this 
way the opening of presents will be accomplished 
without the usual display of mass hysteria. 

The pile of presents (Continued on page 85) 
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FOR LESS THAN $300 


by FLORENCE B. TERHUNE 


AKE about $275 in your hand, try to furnish an all-in-one- 

apartment with it and see how far you get. By the time you’ve 

bought chairs and rugs, curtain materials and bookcases and 
a dining room table and incidental furniture you need, you'll 
find yourself well in the red. But look at these pictures. Less 
than $300 is what the furnishing cost. There’s a trick to it. And 
the trick is color. Color is what gives this room its vitality and 
spirit. Color, what is more, is not an expensive item in your bud- 
get if you'll get on your overalls and do a little painting yourself. 
Buy unpainted furniture. It is often smart and always cheap. Use 
paint to make it and your room charming. 

In the room above, the ceiling is a dusky tangerine, with part 
of the walls a grayed off-white and a generous corner segment of 
plaid canvas in warm brown with tangerine and gray stripes. 
Note how this ceiling has been “dropped” in a ten-inch band 
around the walls without the usual dull picture molding. Again, 
how a line of the ceiling color blends the off-white wall of the 
lounging group with the plaid wall, which is a foil for the dining 
corner. By using two different sorts of wall in the same room and 
by putting the daybed at right angles to the wall at the junction 
point, the room seems divided in two and is still unified by the 
unbroken line of the flanking furniture pieces. 

This is an average size room (you may see for yourself at 
Macy’s) with an in-a-door bed and a kitchenette closet, and yet 
it’s a complete place for living in. The ceiling’s dusky tangerine 
is repeated on the outside of the cabinet (Continued on page 87) 


Not itemized in the statement is the 
rug, $24.39. Painting is also not in- 
cluded as this will vary according to 
local labor prices and the condition 
of your ceiling and walls and the num- 
ber of coats required. However, wall 
and ceiling paint should come roughly 
to about $19. The lamps and accessor- 
ies are up to you. You probably own 
a certain number. Others can be filled 
in from gifts or from economical pur- 
chases. Other costs are included in the 


budget. Youcanseetheroomat Macy’s 


EMELIE DANIELSON 
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BORROWED COOKING 


by 


SHEILA HIBBEN 


At Christmas time make your 
menus regional, taking leaves from 


the housekeeping of all the States 


ORROWING the best of other people’s cooking isn’t a 
[3 bad idea, especially for Christmas, when the fare is 
as apt as not to become stereotyped in our effort not 
to vary by one cranberry from what we conceive to be the 
old-fashioned American Christmas. Actually, nearly any 
dyed-in-the-wool hundred percenter would be amazed, and 
probably pained, to learn just what food any other dyed- 
in-the-wool hundred percenter sits himself down to on 
Christmas. As a matter of fact, our traditional Christmas 
fare is a pretty varied refreshment, for if ever any people 
were entitled to all the Christmases in the whole Melting 
Pot, it is ourselves, and whether we get roast goose or roast 
turkey depends more or less on who our grandmother was. 
After New Yorkers have stirred up some kind of punch, 
and ordered the turkey, they are inclined to feel rather com- 
placent about doing their whole duty in carrying on the 
tradition of Christmas cheer. In all probability they never 
even heard of the chicken pie which Cape Codders eat for 
Christmas breakfast, nor of the fried oysters which old- 
fashioned Concordites (and who is not old-fashioned in 
Concord, Massachusetts?) serve for the same meal, nor of 
the roast pig, without which Christmas isn’t Christmas in 
Santa Fé. The fact is, there is nothing so unorthodox-sound- 
ing that it isn’t somebody’s cherished tradition. 


ECEMBER being the R-est month in the year, oysters 
|) come into their own magnificently on Christmas, and 
as tradition is always a good excuse for getting what you 
want, oysters in some form or other are an inevitable part 
of nearly every Christmas menu. In many of the great 
houses of Alabama, scalloped oysters and a rum punch are 
sure to form the backbone of Christmas Eve parties—and 
Christmas Eve parties are great festivities in the South. 
No ordinary scalloped oysters these, but a fabulous dish 
made with quantities of butter, and browned over with a 
rich golden crust. The trick is in first creaming the butter 
with a little Worcestershire sauce, onion juice, salt and 
plenty of freshly ground black pepper. You then line a 


shallow baking dish with coarsely rolled bread crumbs, 
dot them generously—no, lavishly—with the butter mix- 
ture, put in a layer of oysters, sprinkle with more bread 


crumbs, and so on until you have two layers of oysters with 
a deep top crust of bread crumbs drenched in the seasoned 
butter. The baking dish must be shallow enough to hold 
only two layers of the oysters, so that they are all evenly 
cooked, and the buttered bread crumbs baked to a rich 
crust and not a soggy filling. 

A soup with which Virginians start their Christmas din- 
ner is another fine use for oysters, and it, too, isn’t the 
least like the oyster soup you know. To make it, you line a 
buttered baking dish with oysters, sprinkle them over with 
rolled (but not sifted) cracker crumbs, dot with butter, and 
then put in another layer of oysters with more cracker 
crumbs and butter and pepper and salt. Fill the baking dish 
up with boiling rich milk (a quart of milk to two dozen 
oysters), add a small stalk of celery, and put in a very hot 
oven, or under the gas broiler. When a light brown crust 
forms on the soup, stir it under and let another form, and 
still another, until you have let the milk brown three times, 
and there are succulent brown flakes all through the soup. 
You take out the celery before serving, and in some house- 
holds the lightest grinding of mace is added, but really 
nothing is needed to improve this magnificent concoction. 


F YOU have ever eaten the stuffed pig they have in Santa 

Fé for Christmas dinner, you will understand why New 
Mexico is a winter resort. If the same pig were traditional 
refreshment for the Fourth of July, it would, I am sure, 
be the other way round, regardless of climate. All the other 
variations I know of stuffed pig are alarmingly heavy af- 
fairs, but this blessed little beast turns out to be really half 
compote, and in eating it you feel no more guilty of gas- 
tronomic excess than if you were enjoying a particularly 
fine nursery tea. The pig must be washed thoroughly, hairs 
singed off, and washed again. Then rub it inside and out 
with garlic and salt and pepper, and leave an unbroken 
clove of garlic in the snout. Peel and slice about four 
apples, sprinkle them lightly with sugar and add some 
sections of sweet oranges, which have had the inner skin 
removed. Grate a little lemon and orange peel over the 
fruit, stuff the pig with the mixture, and sew it up and 
arrange it handsomely and comfortably in the roasting 
pan. During the long roasting process, you must baste it 
constantly with water which has been simmered with 
cloves, bay leaf, thyme, onion, celery seed, cardamom and 
salt and pepper. Of course, all the spices must have been 
strained off, so that only the flavored water reaches the pig. 
This magnificent dish must be garnished with slices of 
unpeeled orange, which have been simmered in butter just 
long enough to heat them thoroughly. 

It is a pity, I think, that some girls are so busy trying to 
live up to their grandmothers’ standards of Christmas pies 
that they are as like as not to fall (Continued on page 88) 
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This long living room has a quiet and remote air sug- 
gesting an August afternoon in the country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the architect, Diego de Suarez, added ten 
feet to it so it might have windows all round one end 
and trees looking in. Mr. and Mrs. John Elliott, Jr., 
chose to set their lovely old furniture against old 
white walls and old white damask curtains. The carpet 
is a good earthy brown and the slip covers are white 
and yellow and a breath-taking green. The small hall 
seems to spread to twice its size because of the mir- 
rors. Not so dizzy in fact as it seems in the camera 
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ECAUSE it is part of every good 

gardener’s interest to keep up with 
the progress of the flowers he plants, 
House BeautiFrut publishes this inven- 
tory from the societies. In briefest form 
it is a report on progress for the grow- 
ing season just past. The contributors 
are outstanding authorities in their 
fields. Mr. Stevens is secretary of the 
American Rose Society, Mr. Post is a 
member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture and Ornamental 
Horticulture, Cornell, Mr. Sturtevant 
editor of the American Iris Society Bul- 
letin, Mr. Leonian and Mr. Dudley are 
editors of the Bulletins of the American 
Delphinium Society and the American 
Dahlia Society respectively. What they 
tell in their reports is the steady prog- 
ress which horticulture is making year 
by year toward greater beauty of flower 


and greater variety of color and form. 





from the 


societies announcing 


the season 


lost in BEE IS, of the size, perfection 
luminous color of familiar varieties, 
| ‘The Gold Medal of the American Rose Society 
was awarded to Traendly & Schenck of New 
York at the International Flower Show in March 
for the new golden yellow rose Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, another sport from the famous Talis- 
man. At the National Flower and Garden Show 
at Rochester, N. Y., in April the Gold Medal was 
given to Frank Schramm of Crystal Lake, Ill., 
for his new rose Mrs. Frank Schramm, a bright, 
glowing rose-pink sport of Briarcliff. The Talis- 
man parentage of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
indicates good garden possibilities. 

This year will see the introduction of the fa- 
mous Black Rose of Sangerkausen, Nigrette, and 
the interesting Australian novelty, Sentinel. 
Nigrette is a pretty little rose of deep maroon- 
purple, with velvety black tones, chiefly impor- 
tant for the novelty of its color. Sentinel is a big 
shrubby hybrid tea of rich crimson scarlet, pre- 
sented to the American Rose Society by its 
originator, Mr. Alister Clark of Bulla, Victoria, 
Australia. It has been propagated by a promi- 
nent nurseryman, who will supply one plant 
to each member of the Society without charge, 
except for packing and shipping costs. 

Of this year’s novelties, Token, an orange hy- 
brid tea, appears particularly good; Rouge 
(Henri) Mallerin, a fragrant, brilliant red hy- 
brid tea, is promising; Nellie E. Hillock makes 
marvelous growth and produces a great many 
lovely, pinkish gold flowers; Rochester is a new 
type of polyantha with flowers like the famous 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts; Sefiora Gari has an as- 
tounding deep burnt ochre bud and buff flowers, 
and Wilhelm Breder, from Germany, is a prom- 


ising sunset-colored hybrid tea. 


G. A. STEVENS 
AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
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dhe t pr reduce. this pest by keeping the: plants 
well dusted with sulphur, which also —_ to 
control mildew and leaf spot. 

Forcing early bloom by artificially shortening 
the length of day is creating interest with ama 
teurs as well as commercial men. Chrysanthe- 
mums regularly begin to bloom when the dave 
grow shorter. To speed up this process artifi- 
cially, plants are covered with black sateen at 
‘six o’clock at night and uncovered at seven in 
the morning. Any variety may be forced in this 
way. It should be started six weeks before bloom 
is desired—July 15 for September 1. 

Experiments with fertilizers in the past few 
years show that the best results out of doors are 
obtained with a sandy soil having much organic 
matter and applications of a complete fertilizer 
every four weeks from the first spring growth. 

Last winter’s extreme cold killed many va- 
rieties thought to be perfectly hardy. North of 
a Ime from New York to Columbus, Ohio, it is 
generally necessary to mulch the plants. Mulch- 
ing experiments at Cornell are being run this 
winter on many hardy varieties to determine the 
best materials for this purpose. So far coarse 


straw or cornstalks can be recommended. 


KENNETH POST 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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range, and this is even truer in the blends. K.. 
V. Ayres, Gilead, Alta California, Rusty Gold, 
each deeper than the last but still yellow flushed 
with lavender, and similarly, but pink-flushed, 
come Eros, Day Dream, Talisman, the veined 
Clara Noyes, the warmth of Mary Geddes and 
the slightly more bi-colored Coralie. 

The reds of Morning Splendor, Dauntless, 
Cheerio, or Ethel Peckham are hardly to be sur- 
passed, but in deep blues Missouri and velvety 
Black Wings, Modoc, Motif, Meldoric or Blacka- 
moor are important. Well-named are Pale 
Moonlight and Shining Waters, and Thistle- 
down, blue-misted. 

Except on the west coast, cold, frost or drought 
seriously affected the flowering season, but old 
stand-bys reacted as badly as presumably less 
hardy novelties, so we learnt little. 

With the new range of choice in bearded iris 
must be contrasted an even wider range in the 
beardless, due to the hybridizing of the new 
species from Louisiana. They require the treat- 
ment accorded Japanese iris and are apparently 
as hardy and vigorous. Introductions from the 
West Coast or Nashville offer lovely true blues, 
tinted whites and tawny pinks to fill the blank 
season that precedes the flowering of the Jap- 
anese. Other yellows and whites from iris ochro- 


leuca open an almost new field of opportunity. 


R. S. STURTEVANT 
AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 








DELPHINIUMS 










spikes were short, cylindrical. Later on ‘the 
shortness. was remedied but the cylindrical 
effect persisted till the advent of the Wrexhams 
with their broad pyramidal spikes and the nar- 
row graceful spires. The swing is now away 
from too big and coarse spikes to graceful, airy 
things. Connoisseurs agree that balance is the 
thing, whatever the size. A seven-foot plant 
should have at least three feet in solid flowers; 
on a five-foot plant three feet would be the ideal, 
two are tolerated. Modern tendency is to make 
the plant lower and increase the length of the 
flowering spike. 

The former monotony in floral patterns of del- 
phiniums was first overcome by Major Vander- 
bilt of California. Now there are ruffled and nar- 
en-flowered sorts, aster- 


row pal eycla 





flowered varieties and other types. 
Delphiniums are essentially high altitude, 
cool climate plants and will not thrive every- 
where in this country. Many breeders are con- 
centrating on developing resistant varieties. 
That advances are being made can be demon- 
strated by the fact that American strains per- 
sist where English varieties do not. There is a 
long distance still to travel. Cultural practices 
as developed in this country have cut down del- 
phinium mortality. Take these precautions: 
give delphiniums a northern exposure to elimin- 
ate afternoon sun. If this is impossible, provide 
shade. Keep the crown cool by heavy mulching. 
Peat moss is ideal. When the season is dry, 
drench the soil by putting the hose in the ground 


and allowing it to run to the saturation point. 


LEON H. LEONIAN 
AMERICAN DELPHINIUM SOCIETY 


DAHLIAS 





ersinitaes East Pickin. Mich., had 68: 
on test, among them.a number of very 
ones, in this first year of operation. At the fi 
mid-west show in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
competitive and commercial exhibits were 
cellent, as was the attendance. In the east, t re 
fifteenth year of the trial grounds at Storrs, 
Conn., saw nearly 200 varieties on test there. © 

The Society’s show in New York was the best 
in number and excellence of exhibits held in 
many years, and the attendance was greater 
particularly had fine 


blooms; many growers who heretofore had 


The open-to-all 








shown in the amateur and semi-commercial 
classes have now graduated into the open-to-all 
class. The exhibits of pompons and miniatureg 
were the best ever shown, with many new minias 
tures of graceful form and attractive color. The 
exhibits demonstrated that not as many cactus 
and semi-cactus have been developed as the 
growers can absorb. There are comparatively 
few exhibition varieties of these, and there is 
room for more. Emphasis was laid upon form 
and distinction as well as size for winning 
dahlias by many awards to smaller types over 
the larger in the same classes. | 

Commercial growers report an increased des 
mand for dahlia roots and_ plants. 


knowledge of and love for dahlias has caused 


A wider 


more buying, but the bulk of the purchases has 
been for collections (selected groups) and the 


standard lower-priced roots and plants. 


LYNN B. DUDLEY 
AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 
















Year-end 


BEG 
TO 
REPORT 


flower societies announcing 


progress during the season 


- ECAUSE it is part of every good 


eardeners interest to keep up with 


the progress of the flowers he planis. 
House Beautirut publishes this inven- 
tory from the societies. In briefest form 
it is a repert on progress for the grow- 
ing season just past. The contributors 
are outstanding authorities in their 
fields. Mr. Stevens is secretary of the 
American Rose Society. Mr. Post is a 
member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture and Ornamental 
Horticulture. Cornell. Mr. Sturtevant 
editor of the American Iris Society Bul- 
letin. Mr. Leonian and Mr. Dudley are 
editors of the Bulletins of the American 
Delphinium Society and the American 
Dahlia Society respectively, What they 
tell in their reports is the steady prog- 
ress whieh horticulture is making year 


by vear toward greater beauty of flower 


and ereater variety of color and form. 








inventory from the 


| Sommniittee on the National Rose 
SS og 4 ? 

has chosen a tentative site near Washington; 

C. The garden is to be a public educational cen- 





ter, with a display garden, collections of roses 
and rose species, and facilities for research. | 

Roses on the Pacific coast are particularly fine. 
At the annual meeting of the Society in Port- 
land Ore., eastern and southern members were 
lost in admiration of the size. perfection and 
luminous color of familiar varieties. 

The Gold Meda! of the American Rose Society 
was awarded to Traendly & Schenck of New 
York at the International Flower Show in March 
for the new golden yellow rose Mrs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, another sport from the famous Talis- 
man. At the National Flower and Garden Show 
at Rochester, N. Y., in April the Gold Medal was 
given to Frank Schramm of Crystal Lake, III., 
for his new rose Mrs. Frank Schramm, a bright, 
glowing rose-pink sport of Briarcliff. The Talis- 
man parentage of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
indicates good garden possibilities. 

This year will see the introduction of the fa- 
mous Black Rose of Sangerkausen, Nigrette, and 
the interesting Australian novelty. Sentinel. 
Nigrette is a pretty little rose of deep maroon- 
purple, with velvety black tones, chiefly impor- 
tant for the novelty of its color. Sentinel is a big 
shrubby hybrid tea of rich crimson scarlet, pre- 
sented to the American Rose Society by its 
originator, Mr. Alister Clark of Bulla, Victoria. 
Australia. It has been propagated by a promi- 
nent nurseryman. who will supply one plant 
to each member of the Society without charge. 
except for packing and shipping costs. 

Of this year’s novelties, Token, an orange hy- 
brid tea, appears particularly good: Rouge 
(Henri) Mallerin, a fragrant. brilliant red hy- 
brid tea. is promising: Nellie E. Hillock makes 
marvelous growth and produces a great many 
lovely, pinkish gold flowers; Rochester is a new 
type of polyantha with flowers like the famous 
Rey. F. Page-Roberts: Sefiora Gari has an as- 
tounding deep burnt ochre bud and buff flowers, 
and Wilhelm Breder, from Germany, is a prom- 


ising sunset-colored hybrid tea. 


G. A. STEVENS 
AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 








ion. re: de 30 
expected to lead to an influx of extremely hardy 
types in a full color range, with medium height 
and the highly branched form so much in de- 
mand for borders. 

A number of early hardy varieties received 
last spring by Cornell University from the U. s. 
Department of Agriculture have proved especi- 
ally early, most of them blooming before Octo- 
ber 1. These are not yet available to amateurs. 

West of the Hudson River most varieties that 
bloom before September 15 are injured by the 
tarnished plant bug. It has lately proved pos- 
sible to reduce this pest by keeping the plants 
well dusted with sulphur, which also helps to 
control mildew and leaf spot. 

Forcing early bloom by artificially shortening 
the length of day is creating interest with ama- 
teurs as well as commercial men. Chrysanthe- 
mums regularly begin to bloom when the days 
grow shorter. To speed up this process artifi- 
cially, plants are covered with black sateen at 
six o’clock at night and uncovered at seven in 
the morning. Any variety may be forced in this 
way. It should be started six weeks before bloom 
is desired—July 15 for September 1. 

Experiments with fertilizers in the past few 
years show that the best results out of doors are 
obtained with a sandy soil having much organic 
matter and applications of a complete fertilizer 
every four weeks from the first spring growth. 

Last winter's extreme cold killed many va- 
rieties thought to be perfectly hardy. North of 
a Ime from New York to Columbus, Ohio, it is 
generally necessary to mulch the plants. Muleh- 
ing experiments at Cornell are being run this 
winter on many hardy varieties to determine the 
best materials for this purpose. So far coarse 


straw or cornstalks can be recommended. 


KENNETH POST 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Part 

‘White, Purissima, Wambliska or Santa Fé. 
Among cream yellows Lady Paramount, Desert 
Gold, Dune Sprite, Eclador are but .a few that 
rate higher than the still popular Yellow Moon, 
and in deep yellows Happy Days or California 
Gold herald bigger, taller masses as effective 
as Coronation or Pluie d’Or, successors of Gold 
Imperial. 

In the whites and yellows we have an incre ised 
range, and this is even truer in the blends. K. 
V. Ayres, Gilead, Alta California, Rusty Gold, 
each deeper than the last but still yellow flushed 
with lavender, and similarly, but pink-flushed, 
come Eros, Day Dream, Talisman, the veined 
Clara Noyes, the warmth of Mary Geddes and 
the slightly more bi-colored Coralie. 

The reds of Morning Splendor, Dauntless, 
Cheerio, or Ethel Peckham are hardly to be sur- 
passed, but in deep blues Missouri and velvety 
Black Wings, Modoc, Motif, Meldoric or Blacka- 
moor are important. Well-named are Pale 
Moonlight and Shining Waters. and Thistle- 
down, blue-misted. 

Except on the west coast, cold, frost or drought 
seriously affected the flowering season, but old 
stand-bys reacted as badly as presumably less 
hardy novelties, so we learnt little. 

With the new range of choice in bearded iris 
must be contrasted an even wider range in the 
beardless, due to the hybridizing of the new 
species from Louisiana. They require the treat- 
ment accorded Japanese iris and are apparently 
as hardy and vigorous. Introductions from the 
West Coast or Nashville offer lovely true blues. 
tinted whites and tawny pinks to fill the blank 
season that precedes the flowering of the Jap- 
anese. Other yellows and whites from iris ochro- 


leueca open an almost new field of opportunity. 


R. S. STURTEVANT 
AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 





DELPHINIUMS 


delphinium of pure blue. Duchess of Portland, 
Daydream, Donald Allan and Blue Gown are 
some of the varieties tracing this advance. 
Breeders are also working on self purples, 
mauves and lavenders, now comparatively 
searce. The red delphinium is in the making, 
but yellow is yet to come. 

Spikes are undergoing changes. Original 
spikes were short, cylindrical. Later on the 
shortness was remedied but the cylindrical 
effect persisted till the advent of the Wrexhams 
with their broad pyramidal spikes and the nar- 
row graceful spires. The swing is now away 
from too big and coarse spikes to graceful, airy 
things. Connoisseurs agree that balance is the 
thing, whatever the size. A seven-foot plant 
should have at least three feet in solid flowers; 
on a five-foot plant three feet would be the ideal, 
two are tolerated. Modern tendency is to make 
the plant lower and increase the length of the 
flowering spike. 

The former monotony in floral patterns of del- 
phiniums was first overcome by Major Vander- 
bilt of California. Now there are ruffled and nar- 
row sepals, cyclamen-flowered sorts, aster- 
flowered varieties and other types. 

Delphiniums are essentially high altitude, 
cool climate plants and will not thrive every- 
where in this country. Many breeders are con- 
centrating on developing resistant varieties. 
That advances are being made ean be demon- 
strated by the fact that American strains per- 
sist where English varieties do not. There is a 
long distance still to travel. Cultural practices 
as developed in this country have cut down del- 
phinium mortality. Take these precautions: 
give delphiniums a northern exposure to elimin- 
ate afternoon sun. If this is impossible, provide 
shade. Keep the crown cool by heavy mulching. 
Peat moss is ideal. When the season is dry, 
drench the soil by putting the hose in the ground 


and allowing it to run to the saturation point. 


LEON H. LEONIAN 
AMERICAN DELPHINIUM SOCIETY 


particularly in England, are working for adouble 


DAHLIAS 


hundreds were held from coast to coast: Int c 
est in large-flowering dahlias has not wane f 
with many splendid new immense seedlin 8 
exhibited, but smaller types, such as pompons 
and miniatures were also more popular. 

The midwest is having a dahlia boom. The 
new American. Dahlia Society official trial 
grounds at East Lansing, Mich., had 68 varieties 
on test, among them.a number of very promising 
ones, in this first year of operation. At the first 
mid-west show in Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
competitive and commercial exhibits were ex- 
cellent, as was the attendance. In the east, the 
fifteenth year of the trial grounds at Storrs, 
Conn., saw nearly 200 varieties on test there. 

The Society's show in New York was the best 
in number and excellence of exhibits held in 
many years, and the attendance was greater, 
The open-to-all classes particularly had fine 
blooms; many growers who heretofore had 
shown in the amateur and semi-commercial 
classes have now graduated into the open-to-all 
class. The exhibits of pompons and miniatures 
were the best ever shown, with many new minia- 
tures of graceful form and attractive color. The 
exhibits demonstrated that not as many cactus 
and semi-cactus have been developed as the 
growers can absorb. There are comparatively 
few exhibition varieties of these, and there is 
room for more. Emphasis was laid upon form 
and distinction as well as size for winning 
dahlias by many awards to smaller types over 
the larger in the same classes. 

Commercial growers report an increased de- 
mand for dahlia roots and plants. A wider 
knowledge of and love for dahlias has caused 
more buying. but the bulk of the purchases has 
been for collections (selected groups) and the 


standard lower-priced roots and plants. 


LYNN B. DUDLEY 
AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 












CHRISTMAS 


1. An old-fashioned black tin tray gains 
pomp from the addition of the soaring 
Manhattan skyline. Three superb match- 
ing bottles: wine, whiskey and _rock- 
end-rye. The tray, MM Importing Com- 
pany; the bottles, Altman. 


2. Chromium for after-dinner coffee. 
These pieces might have been cut from 
lengths of pipe, so cylindrical are they. 
Handles of glass. James Amster, Berg- 
dorf Goodman. 


3. A curling shell which was, perhaps, 
picked up on a wide Pacific shore by 
a fisherman, balances on a teakwood 
stand. From it rises a Chinese lily. 
Tools for an indoor garden are Ori- 
ental. Yamanaka. 


4. Tea basket a ]’Anglais. In natural 
wicker and spring green. The flask is 
for milk or rum, take your choice as to 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


POT-POURRI 


whether you'll be awfully British or a 
touch Russian. Alice Marks. 


5. A box with a roll top. A long paper- 
weight of a box for pencils and pens. 
It slides open. A third has a clock on 
the cover. Lord and Taylor. 


6. Waste baskets. Fill them with flowers, 
candy, fruit, nuts. Tie them round with 
a deliriously red ribbon and send them 
round on Christmas morning. There is 
a map one. One is lacquer red with a 
tracery in gold and a black base. One is 
tin with a feather frou. Altman. 


The tower of packages is wrapped, 
some of them with Dennison paper, 
some with cellophane. If you want more 
ideas, Amy Drevenstedt is clever at this 
sort of thing and she’s just opening a 
retail shop. From out of the heap peek 
several boxes of Whitman’s chocolates. 





HENRY STAHLHUT 














All of them useful and 


all of them handsome— 


These make grand gifts 

















DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SENTIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL GIFTS ARE ON PAGE 78 © 

















EMELIE DANIELSON 


SCULPTURES IN SOAP BY LESTER GABA 
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|. The gentlemen of the jury which 
chose these presents insisted on a 
big tool chest and a small one for 
the house with every sort of screw 
and nail and hammer you’d need for 


repairs. By Hammacher, Schlemmer 


7. Massive blue and white mirror 
book ends, too heavy to slide, and 
a man-sized mirror ashtray come 
from the Maison Décors. The glass 
mortar and pestle for an ashtray, 


by James Amster, Bergdorf-Goodman 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


2. They wanted their glasses to be 
big and bold and utterly simple, so 
they got two heavy tumblers and a 
vast brandy sniffer. This is made 
also in mammoth proportions as an 


aquarium. The trio is from Steuben 


A BAK 


8 This is a workshop, steel cabi- 
net and machine for working wood 
or metal. Takes only 18 by 38 in- 
ches floor space, can be installed 
in half an hour. It is practically 


professional. By General Electric 


7. ha, 


eee eek 





3. Out on Long Island everyone is 
playing pool and billiards on this 
small table. The roulette set for 
inveterate gamblers packs up com- 
plete into a case no larger than a 


portable. Abercrombie and _ Fitch 


es POZE 


9. The gentlemen want to take pic- 
tures (still and moving) and have 
So here is all the 


equipment including a new movie 


a projector. 


camera. The Eastman Kodak Company. 


It came from Abercrombie and Fitch 




















4. A superb suitcase without trap- 
pings from Arthur Gilmore was next 
and a box for odds and ends, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch. The tremendous 
striped canvas duffel bag fits in- 
to a small case. Saks-Fifth Avenue 


FTS FoR MEN, CHOSEN By 


10. Not exactly a bar and not a 
wine closet, but serving in both 
capacities. This is a fine place 
to mix cocktails with all of the 
ingredients within reach of your 
hand. From Hammacher, Schlemmer 


5. A desk clock that tells the date 
is Abercrombie’s. The inkwell and 
pen trough, Maison Décors. An old 
English skewer paper cutter, Black, 
Starr and Frost-Gorham. A short pa- 


per cutter and scissors by Henckels 


1. You can read how to make the 
Swedish Christmas punch, glégg, in 
the article by Sheila Hibben on 
page 30. Here is the copper punch 
bowl all ready for you to get to 


work in. From Saks-Fifth Avenue 













6. More than anything we’d like to 
have a desk of our own for home work, 
they chorused, and chose this one at 
Charak. On it goes a very smart and 
distinctly masculine lamp made by 


the Chase Brass and Copper Company 


MEN 


12. They wanted beer and ale mugs 
as sturdy as the ones they have 
at the Brewery and a green glass 
beer jug, a vacuum jar for ice and 
a silver cup for mint juleps. They 


come from Abercrombie and Fitch 


And 13. Finally, as a surprise, 





six splits of champagne in a 






wicker basket. The champagne 





is Mumm’s and so is the basket 





1. STEEP AND NARROW LOT 


IN the Guildford district of Baltimore 
there are hillsides and well-grown trees. 
Both of these natural features have 
been utilized by the architects to the 
fullest advantage in creating individual 
designs. Here are three views of the 
house which William D. Lamdin of Pal- 
mer and Lamdin, architects, planned 
for himself. On the succeeding pages 
are two nearby places. A feature of this 
whole section is the existence in the cen- 
ter of each block of service lanes which 
are two lots deep. These lanes give ac- 
cess to the garage and service quarters. 
In the case of Mr. Lamdin’s house, 
therefore, the garage is on the highest 
jevel, as shown on the opposite page. 
From this garage with hip roof and 
dovecot finial the house drops down the 
hill. Mr. Lamdin’s lot is steep and also 
very narrow, so that unusual skill was 
required to work within its limitations. 


GEORGE H. 


DAVIS STUDIOS 


Three new houses built 


of stone and brick show 


the roughness of texture 


that whitewash leaves 
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FIRST FLOOR 


The house is of stone whitewashed. Contrasting with this is a 
deep red tile roof. Brick, also whitewashed but with some col- 
or showing through, is skillfully introduced in the cornice, the 
lintels and the arch over the door. The shutters and the door it- 
self are white. To the natural luxuriance of the large trees, a 


planting of rhododendrons, azaleas and English ivy is added 


SECOND FLOOR 
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2 ALSO BUILT ON A HILLSIDE 


On the lot adjoining Mr. Lamdin’s is the house built 
for Mr. Henry P. Galligher. As it was designed by the 
same architects they had an opportunity to correlate 
the two houses in composition and detail. The character 
is similar, therefore, without sacrifice of individuality. 
This house also is of stone whitewashed but brick is 
used more freely, appearing not only in the cornice 


and arches of the dormers but in the end of the house 
and side of the tower. The plan is especially interest- 
ing, with the living room on the second floor. This has 
a wooden balcony and outside stairway to the terrace. 
Because this lot is less steep than Mr. Lamdin’s own, 
the garage also had to be put on this floor. The bed- 
room and bath in the tower make a secluded retreat. 











3. SITUATED ON LEVEL GROUND 


SITUATED on a less dramatic site than are the two 
preceding houses, this one is fittingly more demure in 
appearance. The same materials, stone and brick, are 
used but they are less intricately combined, the white- 
washed brick being used only for the chimney. A care- 
ful study of the three houses shows the close attention 
to detail given them. Note for instance the corbeling of 
the wall at the eaves. Note also the saw-tooth brick- 
work under the chimney cap of this house and the 
brick cornices of the other two houses. Although this 
house is small and the width of the ell almost as great 
as the length of the main block, the house is kept from 
seeming squat by the steepness of the roof pitch in re- 
lation to the width of the gable. The placing of the 
dining room window near the end also seemingly 
lengthens this portion. The plan is compact and eco- 
nomical with good circulation on each floor between 
hall and rooms. The living room is especially easy to 
furnish because it has only one entrance and the fire- 
place is well secluded. This house was also designed 
by Palmer and Lamdin, for Mr. Leslie H. Peard. 
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What kind of ivy have you? The only way to 
know surely is to match each leaf to an ac- 


credited pattern. Try your luck with these 


1. Hedera helix, the English ivy, has dark 


green leaves, veined, three to five lobes 


2. Leaves wider than long and less distinct 


lobes characterize the Irish ivy, hibernica 


3. Hedera baltica, hardy and nearly related 


to helix, has small leaves close to the stem 


4. The dark green, heart-shaped leaf of cor- 


data hasa dull sheen. Alse called scutifolia 


5. Gracilis has light green leaves, three- 


lobed, scattered along wiry bright stems 


6. Conglomerata, ‘‘bunched”’ ivy, a hardy 
variety, has tiny, rumpled, crowded leaves 


7. Variegata, native to England, with light 


green leaves distinctively marked in cream 


8. Cambwoodiana’s blackish green leaf is 


white-veined. May be same as caenwoodiana 


9. Minima, the smallest ivy, has tiny helix- 


type leaves. Attractive indoors when young 


10. Rhombea, from Japan; leaves varying 


from light to dark, slightly hirsute, ovate 


11. Marmorata minor, much like gracilis; 


small leaves irregularly marked with cream 


12. Maderensis has large, roundish leaves of 


rich green, widely spaced; rather long stems 


13. Maderensis variegata, with large leaves 


more cream than green, new leaves white 








The thrill of discovery is 


the hope of the collector, 


whether of stamps or plants 








MYRON N. CONGER 
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In a pot, minima, opposite, grows pertly upright and 


makes an appealing house plant, though essentially a 
climber. Just above, conglomerata’s closely serried 
growth and tiny leaves suggest it for a rock garden as 
well as indoors. Lower right, the slender, wiry stems 
of gracilis, sparsely grown with leaves slightly curly 














by MRS. JAY CLARK, JR. 


LL gardeners have their whims. None is stronger than 
the collector’s instinct which makes the gardening 
enthusiast seek out the scattered species and varieties 

of a single plant family as another man collects stamps. 
With some plants it is easy: their varieties are neatly 
catalogued in the grower’s lists, available for the ordering. 
With others, and it is these which attract the true enthusiast, 
genealogies are hazy, and the identification of a doubtful 
leaf form contains all the excitement of discovering a rare 
and coveted item in a chance packet of stamps. 

Well, this is a collector’s piece, with ivies as its enthusi- 
asm and a medley of leaves displayed on the pages for the 
sympathetic reader to use as patterns in matching up his 
own specimens. All of them are from the collection I have 
got together in years of searching. As a guide to those who 
would carry the research further, I have set down the in- 
formation gathered from here and there during the course 
of the quest. 

No plant is much more difficult to sort out than ivy. In 
the first place, ivy is not an American genus; its various 
types have been brought over at one time or another from 
foreign lands. In the course of years, what with plant em- 
bargoes, careless hybridizing and lost labels, the known 
stock of many varieties has vanished. With the best will in 
the world, the present-day nurseryman can seldom be 
authoritative in his nomenclature. The only course possible 
for the gardener who likes to know the names of his plants 
with impeccable correctness is to (Continued on page 93) 





ILVER grows better as it grows older, provided it is beauti- 

ful silver to begin with. The years mellow and refine it, as 

they mellow and refine a memorable vintage wine. They 
also add to it sentiment and history. We in America have been 
making silver about as long as we've been making anything. 
Our soil has fostered such men as John Hull, who was born 
in 1624, and his partner, Robert Sanderson, who was born in 
1608. By the beginning of the nineteenth century there were a 
hundred and fifty silversmiths in Boston alone, which proves that 
we're old hands at making silver. Today our antique silver is 
dearer to collectors than English antique silver is. 

The Colonial makers of silver were not only great craftsmen. 
They were leading citizens and fierce patriots as well. It was 
inherent in their trade that they should be men of honor and 
integrity, since there was no government surveillance of the 
quantity and quality of silver in any given piece they made. 
The maker’s stamp was the buyer’s guarantee of its merit, so 
the silversmith carried his banner very high. He even minted 
coins. John Hull made the pine tree shillings and you probably 
read as a child the legend of his daughter’s dower. In any event 
you were raised on the story of Paul Revere. His devotion to the 
American cause is graven on that superb bowl which he made 
for the Sons of Liberty. The years have added a patina of history 
to silver such as this. 

Take a look at any of our ancestral silver. The patterns un- 
doubtedly stemmed from Europe. But always with a difference. 
The best of it was not the ornate silver of baronial halls. 
Though the south, except Baltimore, imported English silver, the 
north created pieces which were light and balanced and which 
reflected from their finely hammered surfaces contemporary 
life and customs. You will feel it when you look at the stout 
tankards embellished with both the wife’s and the husband’s 
initials, the porringers, the caudle cups, the teapots and those 
paper-thin spoons with the gracefully shaped bowls. 

Conditions have frequently spurred artists on. So it is with sil- 
ver. In 1712 silver sold for eight shillings an ounce. By 1833 it 


was twenty-two. That was a changing and uncertain world in 





which to live. The prudent took their silver coins and invested 
them, literally, in silver. That is, they carried their pieces of 
eight to the silversmiths and had them melted up and translated 
into teapots, forks and bowls. The interest on the investment 
came in the day-to-day use they had of these objects and the joy 
they had of their beauty. We are living today in a world of 
devaluated currency. The stability of money is shifting as it was 
shifting between 1712 and 1833. It is not practical and cer- © 
tainly it is not advisable to take your quarters and your dimes 
to the silversmith and have them melted up. But there is every- 
thing to be said for taking them to him and ordering silver. 
The interest on such an investment will be paid, as it always has 
been paid, in service and pleasure. There are few things more 


gratifying than to hold in your hand a really fine piece of silver. 


OT a vast amount of silver is wrought now by hand, which 
N is at once a loss and a gain. For, though a certain charm is 
gone, a finesse and a personal element, there are still great 
craftsmen and they have a wealth of ideas and a wealth of tradi- 
tion to draw upon. They have adapted the old patterns to a new 
world. They have evolved brave new patterns to codrdinate with 
the modern pictures which hang upon your walls. They are en- 
abled by modern methods to deliver to you as much silver as 
you want on the day when you order it. They stand back of their 
silver as staunchly as their predecessors did. They are able to 
make you thoroughbred silver at a good sound plebeian price. 
You may rest assured that the silver you buy today will be the 
vintage silver of tomorrow, though Coney is dead and Winslow is 
dead and Standish Barry and Burts and Hurd are no more. 

To buy silver today there are only a few precepts to follow. 
Consult your own taste first. Buy what you sincerely like, which- 
ever way style may be turning. However often your friends dine 
with you and use your silver, you will use it still oftener, so you 
are the person to be pleased. Buy from an accredited maker of 
silver. Though the government may check silver contents, the 
government cannot keeps tabs on workmanship and that is per- 


haps the greatest element in the making of distinguished silver. 


Left to right: 

INTERNATIONAL: MINUET 

GORHAM: CHANTILLY 

REED AND BARTON: HAWTHORN 
ROGERS, LUNT AND BOWLEN: MODERN CLASSIC 

INTERNATIONAL: ORCHID 
WALLACE: ROSE POINT 

WATSON: OLD COLONY 
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Unerring balance is what Mrs. Cheever Cowdin, her- 
self a noted decorator, achieves in her own apart- 
ment, by setting chairs, mated or varied, at either 
side of the window and fireplace in her library and 
living room, cozily by her bedroom hearth, extreme 
right opposite, and as sentinels in her foyer (al- 
though the photograph shows but one of this pair). 
This is the symmetry of the temples of Paestum, the 
Regency rooms in “‘Conversation Piece,”’ and you can 
apply it at home. Note also how each room’s pattern 
is confined to, or springs from a gorgeous old rug. 
A bedroom-to-bath passage, left, is her dressing 
room with a well-balanced mirrored table built in 
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SOUND PRACTICE AGAINST NOISE 


T TAKES only a little imagination to 
depict the sharp contrasts between the 
cold, ill-equipped, fortresslike habita- 
tion of the Middle Ages and the house of 
today. The differences are marked and 
obvious. It is more illuminating to compare our present 
thoroughly efficient house with the house of only yesterday. 
The September issue of House BEAUTIFUL pointed out 
how much more we demand today from a heating plant than 
we did a few years ago. The November issue summarized the 
benefits of that wholly new boon, air conditioning. Within 
a decade these two servants—motorized, automatic heat and 
air tempered to our wishes—have entered into service. 
Vithin a decade they have provided wholly new ideas of 
comfort. Within a little more than two decades houses have 
changed from pleasant shelters, with 
conveniences of a sort, to centers of 


A plan of action to control the 


vast potential energy all under con- 
trol by the flip of a switch. Today 
motors stoke the furnace; send heat 
where we want it when we want it; 
drive it through purifying filters; cir- 
culate cool air. They supply re- 


by 


ETHEL B. POWER 


troublesome noises inside a house 


and sounds of the 


1. Sources oF NoIsE. Noises from mechani- 


remedied. It means only that a new 
washer is needed. Soil pipes from bath- 
rooms are often concealed in partitions in 
the master’s portion of the house where 
evidence of their existence is annoying 
and sometimes embarrassing. These pipes should always be 
packed with a sound deadening material. This can absorb 
every vestige of sound and is not difficult or expensive. 
Though some of the new machinery of the house—oil 
burner motors, compressors for refrigerators and cooling 
and such things—is not yet absolutely silent, much progress 
has been made in this direction. 

Poor construction can also result in creaking stairs and 
floors and rattling windows. Stairs should have at least 
three stringers (the sloping supports on which the treads 
are nailed). Floors should rest on 
joists heavy enough to do the re- 
quired work. Both stairs and floors 
should be well nailed to their sup- 
ports. Doors and windows should be 
tight. If well fitted they will be. They 
may be made even more so_ by 
weatherstripping. These particular 


world outside 


frigeration, beat up a cake, mix the 
bread. Still greater power from a 
central dynamo cooks our food, 
cleans the rugs and furniture, pol- 
ishes the floors, turns night into day. 
An astounding mechanism vocalizes 
the air, bringing voices of persons 
thousands of miles away; soon will 
bring sight of them, too. Translated 
into terms of living such a house is 


cal equipment inside the house (steam 
pipes, water, motors) may be due to faulty 
installation or mechanical troubles which 
have developed. Bad construction causes 
creaks in stairs and floors and rattling win- 
dows. All these are repair jobs. 


2. Notses INsIpDE. These can be eliminated 
at the source or reduced by proper insula- 
tion. Workings of the household need not 
be heard. Amount of reduction depends 
upon amount of insulation, which is best 
added when the house is built. Situation 


annoyances will be found chiefly in 
the cheaply built house or in one in 
which supervision is skimped and 
the contractor irresponsible. Employ- 
ment of a good architect and reliable 
contractor insures against all these 
troubles, which may be due to poor 
construction, carelessness or igno- 
rance. 

Noises that cannot be eliminated 


different from anything ever known. 
It is revolutionary. It is indeed so 
charged with the dynamic forces 
about us that we have now to find plus double-pane 
ways to protect ourselves from the 
possible unpleasant consequences of 
these many inventions we have ac- 
cepted. The primary and most prevalent of these is noise. 

The first and easiest way to attack noise is to reduce it at 
the source. There are certain sounds related to the workings 
of the household that are sometimes accepted as essential 
but which need not exist or need not be perceptible if the 
house is properly constructed. Common ones are the snap- 
ping in the pipes of a steam-heating system, pounding in 
water pipes, water running down soil pipes. The snapping 
in. heating pipes occurs when steam and water are in con- 
flict. If the pipes are improperly set a certain amount of 
condensed steam may accumulate and cause this. Also, pipes 
when they first become hot may expand and knock against 
studs or other obstructions. Noise in water pipes may be a 
pounding or a humming. The first is prevented by adding 
an extra run of pipe about two feet long to the supply line 
beyond the faucet. Air in this dead-end pipe acts as a 
cushion against the pressure of water. Humming is easily 


rooms now possible. 


can be helped later, however. 


3. NoIses FROM OUTSIDE. Insulation again, 
glazing or automatic 
silencers in windows. Actual sound-proof 


and thus must be insulated against 
may be divided into those inside the 
house and those outside. In both 
cases, special construction must be 
resorted to and the extent to which 
one is willing to go in this direction 
depends upon the individual’s sensi- 
tiveness to noise. Before discussing this further, consider 
the different ways sound travels. 

Sound, naturally, passes most easily through openings. 
Cracks in floors, around pipes and doors give it unob- 
structed passage. But sound will also travel through a par- 
tition, by vibration which transmits it to the next medium. 
This is known as diaphragm action and is illustrated by the 
familiar sounding board. Sound also, like heat, is trans- 
mitted by conduction, that is, by impact, from one particle to 
another. Different materials have different rates of velocity 
at which sound is transmitted through them. Sound travels 
through air more slowly than through a solid. It travels, 
for instance, more than ten times as fast through brick as 
through air. 

Applied to house construction these facts lead to these 
obvious deductions: that rigid walls and partitions will re- 
duce vibration and thus the (Continued on page 84) 











Vibrant marine blue, graded to white, 
in Mrs. Edward V. Quinn’s dressing 
room at Shrewsbury, N. J. The walls are 
painted and so is the festoon at the top 
which breaks into a giddy yellow. More 
yellow covers the fat hassock, turns up 
on the lamps. The room by Laurence J. 
Colwell. 1. Helena Rubinstein’s arrange- 
ments for a bath of utter luxury. 2. A 
clear case for Anglo-mania are these 
English bath things from Yardley. 3. 
Twin perfume bottles, Elizabeth Arden’s 
latest, and a squared-off travel atomizer. 
4. The Caron innovation, perfume Pour 
un Homme, and Kent of London’s Devon 
Pre-facial—a brush and a milk cleanser. 
5. International Sterling dresser ensem- 
ble, for a woman, in their Trousseau 
pattern, and one for a man, chromium 
and black enamel in a leather case. 
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NEW ENGLAND REPRODUCTION WITH GARAGE ON THE STREET 


Two 


.. OL OMI AL 


HOUSES 


Georgian type and enlarged 
Cape Cod with a successful 


handling of double garages 





ARTHUR C. HASKELL : 


TOWARD THE GEORGIAN 


Pleasing proportions, simple detail give this house 
a sturdy and satisfying quality. The main house is 
of brick veneer whitewashed; the garage ell has 
walls of flush boarding painted white. Roof: slate 
in variegated dark tones; door and trim, oyster 
white. Heavy-slatted blinds, coming to the ground 
on the first floor in front, are dark green. Plan is 
typical for this style, with a good living room and 
secluded study. Since the house faces practically 
south, baths and large wardrobe closet are at rear. 


VARIATION OF CAPE COD 


The owner stipulated a dining room at the rear 
overlooking a garden and a covered passage from 
garage to study. Though the house is low, of small 
scale, ten good rooms, an ample hall, three baths, a 
lavatory and large dressing room have been included. 
Walls are of shingles and flush boarding painted 
white. Roof is of cedar shingles; blinds are green. 
Royal Barry Wills was the architect of both these 
New England houses, which won honorable mentions 
in House BEautTiFuL’s Small House Competition. 
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The new dahlia champions—here they are. 
Eaeh year from the season’s novelties 
Mr. Hart picks the varieties headed for 
suecess. These are his choices, ready for 


amateurs to plant in their 1935 gardens 


by DERRILL W. HART 


President, American Dahlia Society 


ICKING future champions from the new dahlias be- 
[DD comes more difficult year by year. And as the com- 

petition becomes stiffer, the standards of the annual 
dahlia review must be raised. For this selection I took notes 
on seventy-three varieties that could be classed as worthy. 
They came from twelve different states, from six foreign 
countries—England, Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Australia. And some of them had to be elimi- 
nated. Those that remain have been selected chiefly because 
of their successful performances in the show room and gar- 
den, always checked, to be sure, by the one primary quali- 
fication, “distinction.” New York, New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia lead the parade of the American novelties; from 
among the foreigners I have chosen one from Belgium and 
one from England. 

Before considering the new ones, look back for a moment 
at the champions of last year with which these novelties 
must compete. From among the leaders in both show room 
and garden during the past season I should take first Lord 
of Autumn, then Sanhican’s Cameo, Murphy’s Masterpiece, 
Jane Cowl, Amelia Earhart, Margaret E. Broomall, Paul 
Pfitzer, Golden Eclipse, Sultan of Hillcrest, Oriental Glory, 
Spotlight, Robert Emmett, Chautauqua Sunset, Buckeye 
King, the New Deal, Satan, Kathleen Norris, Washington 
Giant, Frau O. Bracht, White Wonder, Pastel Glow, Chau- 
tauqua Salute, Jersey’s Beauty, and the miniatures, Baby 
Royal and Jean. 

And now the newcomers in the dahlia review. All of these, 
bear in mind, are available for the first time next spring to 
amateurs. Bear in mind, too, that the success of any novelty 
is a gamble. But these are the varieties which I select as the 
new champions. 


SEMI-CACTUS TYPE 


Kay Francis (Eastman). This is the outstanding prize-win- 
ner among the novelties. It began by taking the coveted 
Achievement Medal at New York as Best Undisseminated 
Dahlia; also first as Best Undisseminated Semi-Cactus. At 
Baltimore it won as Best Semi-Cactus in the Open-to-All 
class, and as Best Dahlia of Maryland origin. At Bryn Mawr 
it won the Championship Seedling Class and a Special 
Award of Merit. At Camden (in the best seedling class of 
the year in the East) it won the Gold Medal Seedling Class. 
At Los Angeles it won as best Semi-Cactus Seedling and re- 
peated this award at the California State Fair. Kay Francis 
has the best of all qualities, beauty. It is a true type flower 
of clear golden yellow, one-toned throughout. The blooms 
are deep with a high, attractively formed center. It resembles 


Frau O. Bracht, with the same 
clean-cut beauty, but is a 
deeper color and _ heavier 
flower. 

May Rosson (Chappaqua 
Dahlia Gardens). This, I 
would say, has the most re- 
fined beauty of the year’s 
novelties. It is a true type 
flower of a clear, bright pink, 
about the same shade as Kath- 
leen Norris, but a bit pinker 
and sharper in tone. It is a pity that such a beautiful flower 
was not given a good introduction in the show room. I have 
watched it grow for two years and it has every habit we can 
demand in a dahlia. 

Jessica DraGoNETTE (Jones-Alling). This novelty first 
caught my fancy at the Storrs Trial Grounds. It is a beauti- 
ful three-toned combination of peach, apricot and mauve, 
the three colors blended lusciously. A clean, thrifty plant 
and a very free bloomer. 

BeTtTE Davis (Cordes-Eastman). Another dahlia that made 
an astonishing record in the show room this year. This orig- 
inator is like the horseman with two championship colts in 
his stable, with the winner the one which was in best condi- 
tion at the time. This dahlia and Kay Francis have fought it 
out here and there all fall. At Los Angeles, Bette Davis won 
as Best and Most Perfect Bloom in Show; at Baltimore it 
won the Achievement Medal over Kay Francis as Best Un- 
disseminated Dahlia; at Los Angeles it also won first in the 
Twenty-Five Blooms class. It was First Semi-Cactus in the 
Open-to-All at Bryn Mawr; Best Semi-Cactus Seedling at 
Camden. The color is orchid lavender. At New York it 
looked pink and at Camden a real lavender. I had this on 
trial and it was a nice grower, free bloomer. 

O.ympic Sunset (Lee’s Dahlia Gardens). A true type flower 
that has been winning in the Northwest. Color is bright, 
glowing, apricot orange blended with bright yellow—strik- 
ing and spectacular. It is a full, high centered flower with 
strong stems. This is a real “art” dahlia, another way of say- 
ing that it is a beautiful flower. Like Paul Pfitzer, effective 
in arrangement. 





CACTUS TYPE 


This class is deficient in numbers, but the two given are 
splendid additions. GoLDEN STANDARD (Downs Dahlia 
Farms). I saw this first at Camden in 1933 where it won 
as Best Cactus Seedling, any type. (Continued on page 91) 
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FOR A WOMAN 


Mrs. GARDNER HALeE’s lovely apartment was 
decorated by Bello, Inc. They made the little 
living room (21’x12’) predominantly white, 
installed mantel and fixtures and laid the 
rich plum rug. In the bedroom (16’ x 12’), 
Mrs. Hale has her bed set in a niche edged 
with bookcases and backed by mirror so that 
it becomes a second living room. Around her 
little terrace is a French picket fence and 
beyond it Fifth Avenue. Mirrored window box- 
es add size to both rooms. Scaled furniture 
is calculated to give a sense of ample space. 





AND FOR A MAN 


Mrs. JosepH LarocguE, of Shotter, Larocque, 
used pale green walls, a cedar carpet in the 
living room (22’x11’) of this man’s apart- 
ment. Chairs are brown and white, a sofa lac- 
quer red, and white curtains frame a view of 
the East River. Yellow and green spot the 
white paper in his bedroom (11’x11'6”), 
and the alcove with a daybed for a guest. 
Furniture is emerald green, modern; at the 
windows are sunny yellow curtains. Colors, 
you see, need not be subdued in small rooms, 
but furniture must be balanced and compact. 
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Above. Designed by Jane Smith. The 
rayon, all quilted, which lines it 
you buy by the yard, very cheap. A 
rack for shoes and hats, from Lewis 


and Conger. For an apartment closet 


Right. Your carpenter can install 
this in a big cleset in your coun- 
try house. The drawing explains it. 
A built-in chest is for sweaters. 


James Amster, Bergdorf Goodman 


Below. Buy ordinary paper or chintz 
covered boxes and decorate them with 
Pasterettes. The monograms and 
flourishes come in all colors and 


stick on any surface. Wanamaker 


URBAN WEIS 















































Above. A woman’s closet. Macy cus- 
tom-builds, paints and installs a 
series of units in your own closet. 
Made to fit and installed at no ex- 
tra charge with racks for hangers 


Left, opposite page. Macy’s custom- 
built closet for a man has drawers 
just the right size for shirts and 
bags of suéde cloth for suits. Note 
compartments for shoes and hats 


Center, opposite. Pasterette ribbon 
bands and monograms, Wanamaker. 
Cabinet with glass stocking drawer, 
Hammacher, Schlemmer. A closet 


by Carson, Pirie, Scott of Chicago 


Right. Sliding glass panels like 
the ones in shops show you your 
linen. Special shelf for laundry 
list. Blankets topside. Kitchen tow- 
els, left. Hammacher, Schlemmer 


























ORDER 


ing purse to have closets as efficient as the Ford plant. 

Look at the pictures. The closet on the extreme left 
depends for its success on a cheap quilted rayon material 
which is also used in the linen closet on this page. It also 
makes good drawer pads. Or if you crave perfume, lacquer 
the bottom of the drawer with MM Importing Company’s 
scented lacquer. It costs ten dollars a bottle but the fra- 
grance clings for six months. The shelf edgings are drapery 
fringes and very inexpensive. 

At a great many shops you can buy units with shoe and 
hat racks and drawers. They’re made in pretty nearly any 
size or can be cut or enlarged to fit your closet. You can 
assemble the units yourself or have the shop from which 
you buy them do it for you. 

A woman’s closet differs from a man’s most vitally in 
the matter of hanging space. Evening dresses should be 


Vie don’t need a decorator and you don’t need a bulg- 


FROM CHAOS 





First aid for people who 


habitually have trouble 


in finding their things 


hung from a high pole so they'll clear the ground. A man’s 
suit, on the other hand, is so brief, when hung, that you 
can stow shoes right under it without any wrinkles. 

Pasterettes, appliquéd to walls, even in the darkest closet, 
give it great chic and monogram Pasterettes give you a 
sense of it’s mine, all mine. 

The linen closet on this page is our chiefest joy. Around 
all the panels there is bead molding, one more of those 
things which, incredibly, you can buy by the yard. The bed 
and table linen is all under glass, blankets are stowed away 
in moth balls by themselves and everyday kitchen and 
breakfast linen is set out on low shelves. The top of these 
gets a lamp and a laundry list and a pencil. The chair is for 
listing day, or it will serve admirably as a step up to 
blankets for cold December nights. 

All in all, they’re vastly practical, these closets, and 
should induce a terrifying neatness in the home. 








EMELIE DAME, 


Little things whieh you 


ean make for your house 


for next to no cost 


store are potential Christmas presents 

temporarily masquerading as cheese 
graters and pudding molds. All you do is buy 
them (ten cents apiece) and go to work with 
a can of paint and good ideas such as these: 
1 is a wall bracket. Buy a round wood tray 
and a round mirror. Saw the tray in half, 
paint it and use a mirror as the back of the 
bracket. 2 is a flower holder made of two 
tin cones. Paint them red and white like stick 
candy and mount them on two leather belts, 
fastened together. 3 is a wall cabinet, but 
the five and ten thinks of it as a drying rack 
for dishes. Suspend it by window cord and 
tassels (also five and ten) and slip glass 
bathroom shelves (ditto) in to hold your 
bric-a-brac. 4 is a shade for a wall light. 
Look close. Two cheese graters painted with 
vermilion lines, dangling Chinese tassels 
from the light switches. 5 for the center of 
your table. It’s really a pudding mold set on 
a tin funnel painted white inside, red out. 
Ideas: Ted Weidhaas. Accessories: Pitt Petri. 


O N the counters of the five and ten cent 
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GARDEN CLUBS: 


Too many outside activities are 
now confusing the real purpose 


of these valuable organizations 


by MRS. FRANCIS KING 


HAT is the prime necessity for the average garden 
Wx today? There are now so many following some 

lead such as programs of other clubs older than 
themselves that they seem many of them to have reached 
an almost static condition; going neither forward nor back- 
ward. Unless growth continues in any organization as in any 
organism, such bodies die. People occasionally tell me that 
their club is moribund. Others say that their meetings bore 
them to extinction. There must be something wrong. For 
there is nothing wrong with the subject around which these 
clubs have been formed. 

Far, far from the garden have we wandered in the garden 
club movement. Glance over a few yearbooks of clubs; look 
at lists of club activities. Pause for a moment to consider 
garden club flower shows. These are a most proper function 
of such groups; they are always illuminating, sometimes 
exquisitely lovely. Are they not superimposed sometimes 
upon a weak foundation? Has not the fierceness of com- 
petition somewhat destroyed their charm? Might there not 
be from now on a flower show minus a prize of any sort? 
Could there not be more often classes for flower arrange- 
ment where a quantity of the same flower and a number 
of the same containers are provided and each individual 
made to vie pleasantly with his neighbor in the arranging, 
with a decision but no prize? I feel that contests have been 
overdone; there is a childishness about them that by now 
we should have grown beyond; that competition has begun 
to stifle creative work among amateurs; and of course that 
flower arrangement and the flower show have begun to over- 
shadow the deeper knowledge of the very sources from which 
spring the flowers themselves. 


HAT the garden clubs need today is study. If they do 

not spread deeper knowledge among their members 
of horticulture generally, spread it until this knowledge runs 
over as water from a brimming cup upon neighboring gar- 
dens, then they will have failed in reaching their true ob- 
jective. Garden clubs as well as gardens need weeding; 
members whose lack of interest or whose indolence make a 
program of actual study of the gardening processes and art 
distasteful to them should be replaced by those hungry to 
learn and apply. In every garden club there are leaders in 


BACK TO THE GARDEN 


thought, those who are rich in experience and knowledge. 
Let these take charge and put fresh life and interest into 
meetings and work. 

It will sound heartless, but in my opinion garden clubs 
should not work for the unemployed; members should, in 
this low time, keep on their quiet way in the garden, learn- 
ing, studying, practicing; and thus the character of their 
gentle organization will be kept. Every member of a garden 
club is also a member of some organization for relief, for 
civic work; in such groups let these most laudable objects 
be attended to. Roadsides are more civic than they are hor- 
ticultural; billboards as well. Let us withdraw to a large 
extent, as garden clubs, from such work as these subjects 
entail; let us remain longer within our own garden’s bound- 
aries; let us in quiet consider our gardens more seriously, 
give more time to them, improve them in every possible 
way. The finest changes will come from knowledge and from 
thought as we sit in our gardens and consider every aspect 
of them—their topography, their scale, their trees, shrubs, 
flowers, the lines of foliage masses, the color harmonies. I 
speak feelingly, for only yesterday I realized for the first 
time many serious defects in a small garden of my own, 
made for at least two years now, and with which I have 
been unthinkingly rather satisfied. 


garden knowledge (if such perfection can ever be), let 
it betake itself to the task which, outside of its own gardens, 
lies nearest—helping to ameliorate the terrible little gardens 
which have sprung up all over the country, in a word, the 
standardized garden. Let the club go out literally into the 
highways and hedges and show people how to think about 
their gardens, how not to let the average florist who employs 
a “landscape” arch:tect (save the mark!) surround their 
houses in little country towns with dense plantings of ever- 
greens, how to keep the bird bath and the sun dial out of 
gardens which have no background for these things. Let 
them forsake temporarily their activity in roadside planting, 
care of birds, conservation of wild flowers, and look at home, 
next door, for what they can do. Until the gospel of beauty, 
of privacy, of simplicity, of some originality of thought in 
design and planting is preached throughout America, until 
men and women learn that they need not copy, need not 
take their newspaper suggestions in gardening as their gar- 
den guide forever, the general run of our gardens will be 
dull, as indeed they are today. Go through any little town 
or village of our country in summer. What will you see? An 
air of neatness in the house yards, yes; and this is good. But 
there is too much neatness. There is always the hedge, al- 
ways hydrangea arborescens blooming in thoughtless woolly 
fashion all over the place, and now, alas, always a scarlet 
rambler unrelated to its surroundings blazing in the sun, 
a mass of color completely out of place, one of those flowers 
which “have nothing to do with the case.” 
The time has come to speak out (Continued on page 94) 


. then, when the garden club shall have perfected its 





by HELEN PAGE WODELL 


ECAUSE it is pleasanter to bask like a smug cat in a 
sunny doorway than to battle with frozen pipes, 
stalled cars, fuel bills and impassable roads, many 


Northerners are acquiring winter homes in Florida. The 
selection of a house is simply a matter of choice, but gar- 
den-making in a semi-tropical country presents new prob- 
lems to the uninitiated. 

The principles of good gardening are the same the world 
over. A garden is designed according to the requirements 
of the owner. The type is decided by the house which it 
surrounds. Yet to make an attractive garden in a strange 
country requires much patient study. Where the trees and 
shrubs, plants and vines are beautiful but entirely unfa- 
miliar, it is necessary to learn their forms and habits, to 
know those best suited for backgrounds, for accents, for 
color and design. 

In selecting a garden site the discriminating Northerner 
seeks first a background of beautiful trees. In Florida there 
are still some available tracts upon which a few fine trees 
are standing, but the “cracker,” the boom and the cattleman 
have made deep scars on the face of a fair land, and much 
natural growth has been burned and destroyed. 

Most “improved” property in Florida is a sorry sight. 
It usually means land upon which a pine forest stood, that 
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Above, through a garden gate a bor- 
der of annuals in all shades of yel- 
low, blue, white, lavender. Century 
plants and cocos plumosa form a back- 
ground. Clumps of petunias flank the 
entrance. Opposite page, top, another 
luxuriant border, and just below it 
bauhinia is espaliered against a wall. 
Bougainvillea over a well head below 


has fallen into the hands of a so-called development com- 
pany and been scraped bare of every growing thing. The 
turpentine industry has at one time or another scarred 
nearly every fine old pine in the state. Turpentining does not 
of itself kill the trees, but it makes them an easy prey to 
the fires that sweep through the forests. 

The long-leaved pine and the pinus caribea or slash pine 
furnish a beautiful background. The latter, silhouetted against 
the sunset or the blue Southern sky, is unforgettable. Un- 
fortunately these pines are not very easy to transplant; they 
soon develop a strong tap root. Young nursery-grown trees 
are easier to handle than those collected in the open. 

A tree used by many as a poor substitute for the native 
pine is popularly called the Australian pine. The name is 
misleading: the tree is not a pine at all; its botanical name 
casuarina comes from its resemblance to the sweeping 
plumage of the cassowary bird, an ostrichlike creature from 
Australia. These casuarinas, of which there are several 
varieties, grow with remarkable rapidity. They make good 
windbreaks and can be clipped in many forms as hedges 
or accents. They endure salt spray or poor sandy soil. 

Florida has many magnificent specimens of the beautiful 
evergreen laurel and live oaks. The laurel oak is confused 
by many with the water oak; it is a far better tree than the 


water oak. The leaves are shining dark green above and light 
beneath; the live oak or quercus Virginiana is a lighter 
green. These trees shed their leaves in the spring and the 
new leaves immediately take the place of the old. In the live 
oaks air plants, ferns, Spanish moss and mistletoe are often 
found growing. The best time to transplant these trees is 
from December to February. 

A beautiful native palm, the sabal palm or cabbage palm- 
etto, is not difficult to transplant on account of its compact 
network of roots. Palmettos are striking and very decorative 
when planted as they grow in groups. Those with leaning 
trunks are particularly desirable. Palms should be set in 
large holes wel! prepared with muck soil and well rotted 
cow manure. Palms require plenty of water after transplant- 
ing; they can be moved at almost any season, but from 
March to September is the most favorable. 

Along walks and at the water’s edge the graceful cocoanut 
palm is used to great advantage. The cocoanut palm is a 
tropical tree and cannot live where it is subjected to the cold. 
But it thrives where the salt spray dashes over it. 

Where stiff elegance is desired the royal palm raises its 
straight, firm, regal column. Another palm, the cocos plu- 
mosa, neglected, is a wispy yellowish thing, but well cared 
for it is a beautiful palm to use in carrying out design. 

Almost all trees and shrubs in Florida have glossy foli- 
age. The great magnolia grandiflora has leaves nine inches 
long that are very dark and (Continued on page 74) 
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Conducted by ETHEL B. POWER 


Each month this page answers questions 
of importance to home owners who 


write our Readers’ Service Department 


UESTION 255: My house, surrounded by tall trees, 

sits on a knoll where there is good drainage. If 1 

build dry wells to care for the water from the roof 
will the water hurt the tree roots? How are dry wells con- 
structed ? 


Answer: Dry wells are located fifteen feet or more away 
from the house. For drains for roof water the usual size is a 
hole three feet in diameter with a depth three feet below the 
grade of the cellar floor and not less than five feet below 
finished grade. Fill in the hole from the bottom of the well 
to within eighteen inches of the finished grade with broken 
stone or screened gravel. Cover this stone with tar paper, 
inverted sod or hay and then fill to within eight inches of 
finished grade with sub-soil. Finish with top-soil and seed 
to match the lawn. Dry wells will not hurt the roots of your 
trees but the roots of the trees may eventually hurt the dry 
wells, especially if the trees are willows. 


Question 256: We are building a small house and would 
like the wall around the living room fireplace to be of 
knotty pine. The carpenter wishes to use Celotex or sheet- 
rock as he claims the pine will warp. Can you advise us? 


Answer: Any kind of wood has a tendency to swell and 
shrink as the moisture content of the air changes. It is for 
this reason that most sheathing boards of country pine are 
milled with moldings at the edges, one lapping over the 
other and so concealing any shrinking. Boards of good 
quality properly handled should not warp and twist to any 
great extent. | think if you sift your builder’s objection to 
the bottom you will find that it is based upon cost, as the 
knotty pine would unquestionably be considerably more ex- 
pensive than Celotex or sheetrock. Had he figured on using 
knotty pine when he quoted costs for doing the work? If not, 
he should be given an extra allowance for this extra item. 


Question 257: The walls and floors of my pantry and bath- 
eae “ee 4 9° 

room are a composition known as “magnesite.” Although 

this was sold to.me as non-stainable, it is now much stained. 

Can I remove the stains and make it stain-resisting? 


Answer: “Magnesite” composition is not considered stain- 
proof by its manufacturers and if sold to you on that basis 
was misrepresented. So far as | know nothing can be applied 
to it to produce a stain-resisting surface nor will anything 


restore it to its original state. However, you can improve 
conditions by oiling walls and floors with a mixture of half 
turpentine and half raw linseed oil. This may change the 
color slightly but will make the stains much less noticeable. 


QUESTION 258: I have read many descriptions recently and 
seen many pictures of spatter-dash floors. Can you send me 
complete directions for doing this work? 


ANSWER: First prepare a background for your floor by 
painting with one coat of high-grade Japan paint. If the 
floor is so old and porous that the first coat almost entirely 
disappears a second coat will be necessary, but should not 
be used unless needed. When thoroughly dry follow with a 
second (or third) coat containing a great deal more varnish. 
Next protect the wall against spatters by tacking paper for 
about two feet above the baseboard and proceed to apply 
the spatter-dash. To do this, hold about two feet above the 
floor a stick in one hand and in the other an extra lonz 
whisk broom dipped in paint of contrasting color. Go all 
over the floor tapping the broom just below the handle on 
the stick. This gives enough of a jar to sprinkle off the paint 
but does not send it off in strings or large globs as is apt to 
be the case if you simply shake the broom. The finer the 
dots the better the effect. When thoroughly dry, cover with 
one coat of the best quality flat varnish. A dark green or 
black background spotted with tan or light gray is one of 
the most popular combinations, but there are many others. 
Some of these utilize three or more colors for the spots, as 
when a background color of deep tan is spotted with green, 
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red and black. In this combination go all over the floor with 
one color. Let dry thoroughly and go over again with the 
second color, and repeat for the others. Arrange the work so 
that the last color used is the color you wish to predominate. 


QuesTION 259: We are using the best grade gumwood floors 
throughout our new house. What (Continued on page 87) 
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Finer Polished Plate Glass and flatter, clearer, brighter Window Glass . . . Libbey -Owens- Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD 
~" OUALITY GLASS 
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TO SEND TO A HOUSEWIFE 


Write 


to House Beautiful Shopping Service, 572 Madison Avenue, New 


York, for the names and addresses of shops selling these articles. The 


prices 


are subject to change. 


Cup of hot tea? The kettle’s 
not on the hob but on a 
little glass stand (clear or a 
topaz), with a _ perforated 
chromium disc top. In it is 
a fat candle as fuel. With 


four candles it costs $1.50 


Stop us if we’re wrong but we 
think it’s new to make an elec- 
tric food warmer of china. 
White, ivory, green or black 
with a white top. Dishes hold 
a quart and a half. 17” x 11” 
x 6”. All washable....... $19.75 


Short of picking a lamb chop up 
in your fingers and eating it 
in the Henry the Eighth style, 
the only way to get it is with 
an English chop knife with a 
steel blade and Ivorine handle. 


Twelve knives and a case for $15 


Usually there is a charge for mailing 


They say if you shake a Mar- 
tini you bruise the vermouth. 
Instead, pour ingredients in- 
to this English cut crystal 
mixer with a silver top and 
work the handle up and down 
so the paddle stirs it..... $10.50 


To look at the hideaway laun- 
dry drying rack, you wouldn’t 
guess that it’s equivalent to 
18 feet of line. Folds up to 
a space 22” x 18” x 1”. You 
can hang it up anywhere. Use 
it full out or in half...... 






















Your steak stays hot and con- 
tinues to splutter on a siz- 
zling platter. These are made 
of cast aluminum. The round 
one is 6” across, for individ- 
ual service, $.89; the oval is 


S Wee ee, cs oa aeene $.99 
















We first became crépes Suzette 
fanciers in Paris and now we 
make them at home on this spun 
aluminum pan with the walnut 
handle. Set Sterno in the low- 
er section and make them as 
they do at Larue’s........ $6.95 


















PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 


Baked white enamel canisters 
with black and red trimming. 
Set of five, $5.85. Bread box, 
$4.75, cake box, $4.25. Scrap 
basket, $1.90. Shelf for can- 
isters with painted brackets, 


$2.25; with chromium it is $3 














dust wind it once in a while, like you Point the camera, press the button — 
would a clock... and you're making a movie! 


You have a living record of them as they grow. . . 








Every summer outing brings grand movie opportunities... Your friends get as much fun out of it as you do. . . Life is richer, more memorable, with Ciné-Kodak Eight! 


Makes movies for less than 10¢ a “shot’’—Ciné-Kodak Eight gives 
you 20 to 30 movie shots— each as long as the average scene in the 
news reels—on a roll of film costing only $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
Yet the Eight is a full-fledged movie camera. So simple to use—you'll make 
successful movies the first time you try. How much this gift will mean to the 
whole family! See the Eight—and sample movies—at your dealer's. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. . . . /f it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 





TRADE FACTS FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Floor Coverings 


Wy .. Wen .. WHERE. . are questions asked 
about Chase Seamloc carpets and answered in this 
booklet. This carpet is without a sewn seam or 
binding, yet with the depth and beauty of a broad- 
loom. By a patented process the seams are hardly 
perceptible, yet the joining has a much higher 
tensile strength than sewn carpet. The pile is firmly 
cemented in the backing and will not scuff up. 
Seamloc carpets come in twenty-eight stock colors 
and eight grades, made up in any combination or 
design you wish. L. C. Cuase & Co., New York. 


PILGRIMAGE FOR INSPIRATION is a fascinating bro- 
chure telling the history and background which 
inspired the creation of ten of Firth’s International 
Hooked Floor Coverings. The designs for these rugs 
have been taken from masterpieces of peasant 
craftsmanship, family heirlooms, museum pieces 
and ancient gems of color and weaving which have 
been preserved through the centuries. Each design 
has its own story of romance and adventure. Ac- 
companying the booklet are pictures of the rugs 
in color. These “hooked” rugs come in various car- 
pet widths as well as standard rug sizes. THE Firtu 
Carpet Co., New York. 


Tue Brive’s Book or Fioor Covertincs is a book- 
let to help the bride with one of her major house 
furaishing problems, the treatment of her floors. 
Clara Dudley tells you the proportionate amount 
that should be spent on carpets or rugs, how to 
select the right type and weave, which colors are 
most suitable for different rooms, the proper way 
to care for floor coverings, and last but very im- 
portant, how to buy a rug. ALEXANDER SmiTH & 
Sons Carpet Co., New York. 


Wall Papers 


Beauty 1x Your Home contains helpful hints on 
home decoration, stressing the importance of the 
walls as the background of any decorative scheme. 
Wall papers are suggested as offering the widest 
opportunity for securing any desired effect. The 
quality of wall papers has been improved in recent 
years and many of them are now sunproof, damp- 
proof, some even waterproof and washable. There is 
an infinite variety of patterns from which to choose, 
from old scenic ‘papers to modernistic designs. 
Ricuarp E. Tuieaut, Inc., New York. 


ImpertaL WasHaBLe Wat Papers. Nancy McClel- 
land, Isabel Croce, Helen Dryden, Russel Wright, 
Donald Deskey and Lurelle Guild, among others, 
have designed a new and striking line of wall 
papers for every type of room. Samples of these 
and suggestions to help you with your individual 
decorating problems will be sent to you if you 
write Jean McLain, giving her complete informa- 
tion about the type of room, its exposure, size 
and furnishings. Imperiac Paper anp Cocor Corp., 
Guiens Fats, N. Y. 


Refrigerators 


A Bittion Dorziark Inpustry Recommenps Tuis 
Rerriceratok To You is a folder on the new air- 
cooled Electrolux refrigerator. The gas industry 


Tell us what booklets reviewed on this 


page interest you and we will have them 


sent promptly and without obligation. 
Address: House Beautiful Trade Service 
Bureau, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 


recommends Electrolux for three reasons: because 
it is silent, has a low operating cost, and has no 
moving parts to be repaired. Twenty-one additional 
reasons for choosing the Electrolux are also given, 
among them defrosting without stopping, split 
shelves, trigger tray release, sound construction, 
automatic gas shut-off. ELectrotux Servet Corp., 
New York. 


DepENDABLE ELecTRIC REFRIGERATION is a booklet 
describing Copeland refrigerators for the home. 
Standard and deluxe models are illustrated and all 
the new features, such as interior illumination, 
rubber ice trays, the mounting, insulation and 
mechanism explained in detail. The Copeland has 
been constructed to meet the needs of average 
homes healthfully and economically. CopeLtanp ReE- 
FRIGERATION Corp., Mount CLEMENS, MICH. 


Fabrics 


Fasric News FROM SCHUMACHER illustrates new 
designs and materials for draperies and trimmings. 
A Venetian glass curtain cross-striped in contrast- 
ing colors comes in seventeen different combina- 
tions. Three finely woven velvets, of silk or cotton, 
are suggested for draperies and upholstery. Inter- 
esting fringes for curtains, lamp shades, or other 
decorative purposes are shown. Another folder fea- 
tures leather by the yard, rep, crackle satin and 
damasks for decorative and upholstery uses, as well 
as a new idea in carpets, hand-hooked broadloom 
by the yard. F. Scoumacuer & Co., New York. 


DRAPERIES AND Coton Harmony. Twelve period 
rooms are illustrated in this booklet, in color, to 
demonstrate the use of Orinoka fabrics. The room 
is shown on one page, and opposite it swatches of 
the upholstery and drapery fabrics chosen by the 
decorator. In each room the fabrics are harmonious 
in color and closely related in texture not only 
to each other but to the period as well. As the 
colors are all sun and tubfast, even the most deli- 
cate tints can be selected without danger of fading 
to an unattractive shade. THe OrINoKA MILLs, 
New York. 


Electric Cooking 


Recipes ror Nesco Exrecrric Cooxinc. A folder 
tells how to cook, roast and bake with the Nesco 
electric roasters and casseroles. Meats, vegetables, 
biscuits and desserts all can be cooked with a min- 
imum of attention, simply by connecting the plug 
on low or high heat as directed. If you haven't 
electricity or gas, the Nesco Royal kerosene ranges 
and stoves come in sizes and styles to fit any home. 
They are sturdily built, insulated, and easy to 
operate, as well as new and modern in design, 
Nationa ENAMELING & Stampinc Co., Mitwau- 
KEE, WIs. 


Elevators 


Wuy Curme Stairs? In every home there comes a 
time when climbing stairs is difficult for some mem- 
ber of the family. The Shepard Homelift, operated 
from your lighting circuit, is designed to bring 
freedom to these people. It can be easily installed 
in any home, is attractively priced and costs but 


ten to twenty cents a month to operate. It is so 
constructed that every safety precaution must be ~ 
taken before the car moves. THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR 
Co., Cincinnati, Onto. 


For Your Heattu’s Sake is a booklet outlining 
the advantages of having a residence elevator in- 
stalled in your home. Sedgwick Residence Eleva- 
tors are built in a number of types to meet indi- 
vidual requirements and can be operated by elec- 
tricity or by hand. They are carefully tested before 
leaving the factory and equipped with universally 
approved safety devices. SepGwick MAcHINE 
Works, New York. , 


Insulation 


Rep Top WEATHERWOOD is a beautifully illustrated 
book showing the use of Weatherwood Insulating 
Board and Tile as an interior finish. Weatherwood 
comes in three standard colors, ivory, gray and 
tan, and can be applied either over old interior © 
finishes or in new construction. Both the board and 
the tile are grooved and beveled so that the joining 
of the units adds to the decorative effect of the 
whole. Aside from its insulation value and strength, 
Weatherwood is easily cleaned and saves paint. — 
Both board and tile come in many sizes and thick- — 
nesses. UniTED States Gypsum Co., Cuicaco, ILL. © 


Four Provas_e Facts Asout THERMAX is a rather | 
technical booklet about the many uses of this insu- | 
lator, with specifications and diagrams for each, ~ 
The physical characteristics of Thermax are de- — 
scribed in detail, substantiated by authentic tests; © 
it has been used in Europe since 1918 under the 
trade name of “Heraklith” and tested from Iceland 
to Palestine. Thermax comes in three thicknesses, 
provides insulation, fireproofing and great  struc- 
tural strength, and has definite sound-deadening 
qualities. THERMAX Corp., Pittspurcu, Pa. 


CLEAR AND CoLpeR SAYS THE WEATHER MAN is a 
booklet describing the advantages of using J-M 
Rock Wool Home Insulation. J-M Rock Wool is 
made from limestone, will not corrode or disin- ~ 
tegrate, is light in weight and fireproof, keeping © 
the heat inside the house in winter and outside ~ 
in summer. Fuel costs are cut from 20 to 35 per- 
cent, the house is quieter, and the temperature 
cut as much as 15 degrees in summer. This insula- 
tion is blown through a hose into the space be- — 
tween the inner and outer walls of house and attic, © 
so that the interior is not disturbed at all, JoHNs- — 
ManviLite, New York. 


Automatic Firing 


Iron Fireman Automatic Coat Firtnc describes 
a method whereby the furnace can be fed direct © 
from the coal bin. The coal is fed to the fire from © 
below, through a concealed conveyor duct, under 
forced draft, thus eliminating waste and smoke. 
The Iron Fireman is especially designed to burn — 
the smaller, cheaper sizes of coal, and to extract 7 
the maximum number of heat units per ton from — 
the fuel. Automatic controls, installed where most 
convenient, regulate the heat, feeding just enough 
coal to hold boiler pressure, water or room tem- 
perature at the point desired. IRON FiREMAN MANi- 
FACTURING Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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for Christmas Presents: 





Tiny birds for almonds—leaves of glass 
for salt—in crystal or colors. 


Three charming table accessories—ideal for 
bonbons, almonds, and lemon Slices. 





The graceful bubble candy jar in crystal 
or in Fostoria’s gem-like colors. 


This new tea warmer has a tiny candle in 
the base which does the trick beautifully. 





Two cutstanding examples of strikingly 
modern design: the cylindrical and “triple 
action” cocktail shakers. 


Has any home enough decanters? No! So 
here are two of unusual beauty, ideal for 
fine wines or liqueurs. 


: ee are just a few of Fostoria’s almost endless creations in 
beautiful glassware. Be sure to see the new Fostoria stem- 
ware and dinnerware in both crystal and colors, including the 
most glamorous color development in glassware—Fostoria’s 
Oriental Ruby. Write for our free booklet, “Correct Wine and 
Table Service”. Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 





“ffostoria 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


The Book Shelf Of The Year 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GARDENER'S 
KNOWLEDGE BROUGHT DURING THE PAST YEAR 


by HELEN MORRIS 


had conferred one with the other to 

decide the subjects to be treated, for 
seldom has there been a year of so little 
duplication of themes, all handled with 
interest and skill. By themselves the 
publications create a well rounded li- 
brary, and all are welcome additions o 
shelves already well filled. 

Two reprints long unobtainable are 
significant. Gertrude Jekyll’s “Children 
and Gardens” (Scribner’s, $2) is an 
outstanding example in the art of telling 
a definite story in a simple straightfor- 
ward way, and animating prosaic and 
everyday subjects with the breath of 
adventure. Like many books purporting 
to be written for children, elders profit 
by it, and if any gardener would learn 
by heart the chapters on “Seeds,” 
“Botany” and “My First Garden,” no 
further hunt would be needed for basic 
information on these topics. One comes 
very near the author in these pages. 
“Wall, Water and Woodland Gardens” 
(an eighth edition of another of Miss 
Jekyll’s works, Scribner’s) would be in- 
valuable if it contained only the pages 
on dry walling and rock garden con- 
struction with graphic illustrations, 
while the lists of plants suitable for the 
chosen situations are lucid and encour- 
aging, most of them being familiar 
things available to all. “Exploring for 
Plants” by David Fairchild (Macmillan, 
$2.50) has been hitherto an edition be- 
yond the average budget, but is now 
offered at a lower figure, and never 
lacks in keen interest for the general 
reader or the gardener who likes to 
know where his plants have come from. 
Although the author’s labors were done 
in the light of science, the adventures 
of his trail leading from Florida 
through Europe to Africa keep the 
reader in rapt attention. Another worth 
while book brought within reach of a 
thin purse is “Patio Gardens” by Helen 
M. Fox (Macmillan, $2.50). While tell- 
ing the story of Spanish gardens by 
word and picture, the volume is also 
of value as one of the few books show- 
ing how to make the best of the small 
area, and indicates the magic possible 
in letting a few suitable plants do the 
work of many. For town or country 
gardeners it serves as a guide to action. 


[’ would seem as if garden writers 


AKING the new books in a logical 

sequence of subject, first is “The 
Story of Gardening” by Richardson 
Wright (Dodd, Mead, $3), a volume 
dissimilar to any others of like topic, 
and forming a comprehensive back- 
ground for all garden lore. It is inter- 
esting reading as a record of human 
activity, where the truth is emphasized 
subtly and forcefully that gardens in- 
vented by man have always been the 
expression of the people’s needs and 
characteristics, and that the same ten- 
dencies appear in their creation and de- 
velopment, be it Babylon or Nome. As 
a constant source of reference, through 
its complete index and bibliography, the 
volume should be near at hand. It is a 
shining example of what we ought to 
read, being synonymous with what we 
do not wish to be without. Specific 
general instruction is afforded by “The 


Modern Guide to Successful Gardening” 
by M. G. Kains (Greenberg, N. Y., 
$2.50) and few questions of how or 
why will be unanswered if this is used 
as a handbook. An amazing amount of 
information is in the pages, so clearly 
and pleasantly put that difficulties do 
not appear insurmountable to the veriest 
beginner. The advanced gardener will 
find the plant lists for varying purposes 
full and reliable; it is a well rounded 
and understandable book. 


LANT materials have their proper at- 
tention. “Useful Wild Plants of the 
United States and Canada” by Charles 
F. Saunders (McBride, N. Y., $3) 
opens unthought-of capabilities in our 
native materials, most of them once in 
the annals of everyday life, but aban- 
doned in the cult of the commercial tin 
and the demand for products over the 
counter. It is a comforting thought that 
we could still, if we had the wit, de- 
pend upon the existing gifts of nature, 
and the reader glows with a spirit of 
latent independence in the knowledge 
that food and drink and light and medi- 
cine may be free from machinations of 
trade. For the traveler through western 
stretches or lover of the genus, Laura 
Adams Armer describes in “Cactus” 
(Stokes, $1.50) the characteristics of 
the species, sorts them into proper divi- 
sions, identifies possible acquisitions, 
and tells of habits and habitats useful 
as pointers in the treatment of the type. 
“Peonies” (Macmillan, $1) comes from 
the pen of F. F. Rockwell, summarizing 
in clear-cut manner the needs of the 
plant and procedures to follow for best 
results. Even the probable answer to the 
ubiquitous question: “Why don’t my 
peonies bloom?” is to be found, and 
the expert welcomes a detailed account 
of the process known as “bagging,” 
used to keep a bloom in a state of per- 
fection until a given time. With this 
manual and a peony catalogue there 
should be neither failure nor monotony 
in that section of the garden. Herb 
lovers benefit by “Culinary Herbs and 
Condiments,” Mrs. M. Grieve (Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y., $2). Mrs. Grieve is the 
author of the comprehensive work “The 
Modern Herbal,” but in this year’s vol- 
ume she has chosen from her vast 
knowledge of the subject to write 
merely about the herbs suitable for the 
simple garden and their practical uses. 
It is a solution of the plaint: “I'd like 
an herb garden, but what do you do 
with the things?” Try once the dinner 
of herbs, and you will find out in a 
manner acceptable to family and friends. 
Treating of a new subject, Dr. A. B. 
Stout writes of “Daylilies” (Macmillan, 
$3) and shows how far the species has 
wandered from the time when the lemon 
lily was the only one seen in the usual 
garden. Now by wise selection it is pos- 
sible to enjoy an extended season of 
bloom with the plant, secure a range 
of color in all shades of orange and 
yellow, and the author proves conclu- 
sively his reasons for rating the daylily 
or hemerocallis among the most valu- 
able of herbaceous plants. The collector 
will welcome eagerly the pages on ori- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Lapy:  ‘What’s that fellow bawling out, Redcap?” 


REDCAP: “He say, Ma’am, dat de average age ob GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


am 4 yeahs old, Ma’am.”’ 


Lapy: Humph, he might as well save his breath — — everybody knows that 
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gins and hybrids, the owner of the few 
clumps study carefully the directions 
how to make them approach perfection, 
the cook will smile at the far eastern 
uses of the plant for food. Even if you 
do not own a daylily, you will want the 
book. Rose growers benefit by the 
American Rose Annual for 1934 (The 
American Rose Society, Harrisburg, 
Pa.), full of notes for all concerned: 
hints for beginners, new varieties de- 
scribed for the optimist, disease discus- 
sion for the pessimist, novelties for the 
exhibitor as well as cheerful general 
topics for the rank and file. Those who 
would know about rock gardens will re- 
joice in a small volume, “The Rock 
Garden” (Doubleday, Doran) compiled 
by Louise Beebe Wilder from her 
various authoritative works on the sub- 
ject. This condensation gives the high- 
lights of the matter, and even though 
the volumes from which these chapters 
have been culled may be on the shelves, 
it is a great convenience to have the 
crux of rock gardening information 
available in such a compact form. 
The main contribution to the topic 
of decorative flower disposal is “The 
Art of Japanese Flower Arrangement” 
by Alfred Koehn (J. L. Thompson and 
Co., Ltd.), no theoretical treatise com- 
piled far from the country in question, 
but a work written and published in 
Japan, and approved by the authorities 
there, in which a complicated matter is 
explained in its various facets, simply 
and clearly, aided by excellent illustra- 
tions representative of the methods they 
portray. Secrets of flower preservation 
are revealed, and the whole volume is 
one to read and ponder with pleasure. 
A careful perusal of it may explain the 
remark that Japanese flower arrange- 
ments often seen here would not be 
recognized as such in that country! De- 
sign is handled interestingly in “New 
Gardens for Old” by Ortloff and Ray- 
more (Doubleday, Doran, $2), with the 
basic idea that when dissatisfaction 
with the garden’s layout comes from 
inheritance, purchase “as is,” or early 
mistakes, most designs are capable of 


of Afier-dinner 


Liqueurs for 400 years 


IN MANY COCKTAILS! | 2sset The plans given are general 


enough to be adaptable to the average 
situation. Garden poetry is usually ap- 
proached with trepidation, as the sub- 
ject appears to invite a treatment drip- 
ping with treacle sweetness and affected 
sentimentality, but one of the last offer- 
ings of the year is a breezy small tome 
of verse, “Garden Wise” by J. F. Crow- 
ell (Bruce Humphries, Boston, $2), as 





NOW MIXES ROYALLY 
It goes without saying that no dinner party today is 
complete unless a liqueur is served. And no liqueur is so 
sure to delight honored guests as Bénédictine. 





This unique liqueur is patiently distilled according to 
the same secret formula used by the Bénédictine monks 
in 1510. There is only one Veritable Bénédictine — | 
D. O. M. —now as always bottled at Fécamp, France. 


America’s younger set now enjoy Bénedictine before 
lustrous; the tree is dense and symmet- 
rical, tall rather than spreading and 
makes a fine contrast with the smaller 
foliage of the oaks. 


dinner as well as after. They use it in cocktails — and 
such cocktails! Follow the recipes below. Julius Wile 


Sons & Co., Inc., N. Y. Sole U.S. Agents. Est. 1877. 








THE CAMPHOR TREE, imported from 
Japan, is a beautiful tree, and also the 
Cuban laurel fig or ficus nitida. It is 
important to remember in_ planting 
such trees as the oaks and the two 
just mentioned that they grow to an 
enormous size and should be set from 
fifty to one hundred feet from the house. 
They are superb as lawn specimens or 
in pairs at the entrance of a place to 
| mark an avenue or as street or bound- 
|ary trees, but when set in close to a 
|house the day will come when the 
| owner may be forced to choose between 


D. O. M. 
Cocktail 


1 part BénéJictine 
1 part lemon juice 
I part gin 


BENEDICTINE 
Cocktail 


1 part Bénédictine 
1 part lemon juice 
2 parts Cognac 





BENEDIC 


in any stale w 
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refreshing as the Cape Cod winds 
around the author’s home. Rhymed 
vignettes about each plant as it appears 
leave concise pictures on the mind, and 
the lilt of the words remains in the 
memory driving home some pertinent 
fact. “When you are garden conscious, 
Is it mainly, merely talk?” A book you 
are likely to buy to give away, then 
keep for yourself. 

Foreign gardens are also touched 
upon. Stephen Gwynn’s “Claude Monet 
and his Garden” (Macmillan, $3) is 
especially noteworthy (“My Garden 
Notebook” in this issue), and “Ber- 
muda’s Oldest Inhabitants” by Louisa 
H. Smith—on sale by the author in 
Warwick, Bermuda, $3—describes the 
plant life of the island with beautiful 
and authentic illustrations affording 
pleasure to the most casual reader. A 
book which appeals in these days when 
a nation is judged by its politics rather 
than its people is “My Normandy” by 
Mary Cable Dennis( Dutton, $2), where 
the author sees with clear vision the 
basic elements of the French as ex- 
pressed in their daily village life. Gar- 
dens weave through the book, the char- 
acteristic plots of these outdoor lovers, 
where all phases of the growing thing 
are closely allied to every interest. For 
sheer enjoyment acquire “Gardens of 
Delight” by Eleanour S. Rohde (Hale, 
Cushman, Flint, $5), which is written 
with her usual charm and deals in more 
specific manner than is the author’s 
wont with plant materials as they come 
under her notice through the successive 
months of the year. It always seems 
such an unwarranted criticism, and yet 
one often heard, that books written in 
the light of English experience are of 
little use in this country. A good horti- 
cultural book belongs to no period or 
country, but is an education and delight 
in itself, and the provincial idea that 
its value is nullified because every plant 
or method therein mentioned is not 
adaptable to the actual garden of the 
reader is a ridiculous tenet. 

To round out the year take Beverley 
Nichols’ “A Thatched Roof” (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50), worthy successor to 
his “Down the Garden Path,” about the 
house that made the garden and vice 
versa, and turn to the foreword: “If 
you are a gardener you can no more 
stop a garden from walking in spirit 
into the house of a gardener than you 
can stop the sea from flowing in spirit 
into the house of a sailor.” And one 
of the most pertinent ways the garden 
comes into the house is via the book 
shelves. 


Beginning A Florida Garden 


ContTINuED From Pace 65 


house and tree, for most certainly there 
will not be room for both. 


WuHere THE NortHern planter has been 
accustomed to using willows and apple 
trees for certain garden effects he will 
find in Florida that podocarpus elongata 
can be substituted for the willow and 
the Mexican manna tree or pitheco- 
lobium dulce for the apple. The manna 
tree does not give the effect of the ap- 
ple in regard to fruit or blooms; its 
blossoms are like fuzzy yellow balls that 
appear in April, but its form is like an 
apple. The top is flat, the branches 
spreading, the pale gray trunk often 
leans in a way that makes it artistically 
useful. Where the leaves of the manna 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Shown above: the single towels are the new “Sprig” 
design. The- package sets, reading down, are Polka Dot, 
Macedonia, Empress and Barbados. All sets may be had 
in special holiday boxes or in Cellophane wrapping. $1. 
to $12, at department stores and linen specialty shops. 
Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth Street, New York City. 


EVERY MARTEX BATH TOWEL IS WOVEN WITH THE DISTINCTIVE MARTEX LONG-LIFE UNDERWEAVE 
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IVORY TIPS 


Protect the Lips a id as a a. 

















GIFTS 
FROM 
SLOANE 


THIs is the season to 
give useful, practica- 
ble as well as beau- 
tiful gifts. In our vast stock are many hundreds of articles 
suitable for presents. We show you here an easy chair in 
leather ($65); in muslin, including labor to cover ($39.50); 
the Globe and Atlas in walnut stand ($13.75); an inlaid 
mahogany table ($35); oil painting ($34). 


W. & JI. SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 














| tree would be burned by salt spray the 
| coarse-leaved but decorative native sea 
| grape may be used. Coccolobis uvifera 
or sea grape is used extensively in the 
patio gardens of the east coast. The 
punk tree or melaleuca leucadendra 
with its very light trunk and narrow 
leaves can be used as white birches are 
used in a Northern planting. 


WHEN SMALL TREES are used in the 
garden nothing is more lovely than the 
loquat or Japanese plum. The blossoms 
appear in November and December and 
the delicious yellow fruit that follows in 
ornamental clusters is ripe in March. 
The tree rarely grows more than fifteen 
or twenty feet high. 


MounTAIN EBONY OR bauhinia trees do 
not bear fruit, but their white or laven- 
der blossoms resemble large single-flow- 
ered azaleas. They have a long period 
of bloom during January, February and 
March, the months when a Florida gar- 
den should be at its best because it is 
the visitor’s season. The bauhinia can 
be planted close to a wall and espa- 
liered against it by means of a lattice 
fashioned from the bamboo that grows 
luxuriantly in Florida. Another small 
tree, one that resembles the orange tree 
in growth, is the deliciously fragrant 
banana shrub, michelia fuscata. It has 
the advantage of thriving in shade, and 


the blossoms appear in February or 
March. 


GROWING CITRUS TREES is an occupation 
that requires a chapter to itself, but 
a Florida garden would lack atmosphere 
if some member of this distinguished 
family were not present. The little cal- 
amondin, a species that resembles a 
cross between a lime and a tangerine, is 


not only quite hardy but very ornamental, 


useful and delicious. The trees may be 
grown in tubs or in the open ground. 
They can be used as hedges, accents or 
espaliered trees. The fruit grows in the 
manner of grapefruit, the blossoms are 
fragrant, and the flavor of the juice, 
while acid, is most refreshing. 


IN SELECTING sHRUBS for the small gar- 
den care must be used not to include 
those that will soon grow out of all 
proportion. A good shrub for early and 
late bloom is tabernemontana, two va- 
rieties, cashmere and citrifolia. The fo- 
liage and blossoms are not unlike a sin- 
gle gardenia. One of the most exquisite 
flowering shrubs is tibouchina elegans, 
or glory bush. It will stand a few de- 
grees of frost and has velvety blossoms 
of a glowing, indescribably beautiful 
purple. Angel’s trumpet or datura, 
grown in Northern conservatories, 
blooms out of doors in a most decora- 
tive manner. The great white blossoms 
are like Easter lilies. 


THERE ARE NEW and lovely varieties of 
hibiscus ranging from peach to orange. 
McCann’s orange is effective, especially 
when underplanted with the blue lead- 


| wort or plumbago. Yellow and lavender 
buddlejas, tropical varieties, do well in 


Florida gardens. Beleperone, the shrimp 
plant, blooms profusely; trained against 
a cream-colored wall with blue sage at 
its feet it makes a garden picture. 


For Low cuLippeD hedges malpighia, a 
glossy-leaved plant like a dwarf holly, 
is first on the list, followed by raphio- 
lepis japonica, pittosporum tobira and 
Surinam cherry, botanically called eu- 
genia uniflora, a native of Brazil. The 











natal plum or carissa grandiflora makes 








an excellent informal hedge or shrub- 
bery edging. The foliage is somewhat 
like the evonymus vegetus, but the fruit 
it bears during the winter is very orna- 
mental, rose red and like large crab 
apples; the fragrant white blossoms ap- 
pear in April. 


THE NATIVE MATERIAL commonly classed 
as scrub in Florida consists of many 
beautiful shrubs and palms. The saw 
palmetto so common in pine lands 
makes an excellent windbreak or screen 
when backed by some of the other na- 
tive shrubs. Once grubbed out the saw 
palmetto is difficult to replace. When 
land is being cleared for building it 
should be protected where it is wanted 
either in clumps or along the bound- 
aries. A good screen planting can be 
made by using the saw and cabbage 
palmettos with wild olive, sweet myrtle, 
bay and sparkleberry. The latter is cov- 
ered in spring with a cloud of white 
blossoms that look just like lilies-of-the- 
valley but lack their fragrance. 


VINES AND CLIMBERS in Florida are 
legion. There is a constant tendency to 
struggle upward. There are cruel vines 
that strangle and consume; there are 
others that bear the fairest flowers and 
most heavenly perfumes in the world. 
First of all on the list is wild yellow 
trumpet, Carolina jasmine, that blooms 
throughout the winter. The perfume of 
this variety is like the delicate elusive 
scent of wallflowers. 


In FLoripA THE dream of a vine-covered 
cottage is soon dispelled when a list of 
its drawbacks is presented. Vines on the 





house harbor snakes, lizards and insects. + 


Neat-looking ficus nepens, the climbing 
fig, that clings so tightly to masonry, 
is among the worst in this respect. 
Large, strong vines like the bougain- 
villeas, once they reach the roof, have 
an unpleasant way of removing that 
precious shelter. 


However, IT 1s possible to usé a re- 
straining hand and the beauty of the 
flame vine, begonia venusta, the cat’s 
claw begonia, the pale blue thunbergia 
grandiflora and the lily-flowered beau- 
montia grandiflora are impossible to re- 
sist. Wistaria grows well in Florida, but 
because petrea volubilis or purple 
wreath is just as beautiful, but will not 
live out of doors in the north, it is more 
interesting in the southern garden. The 
single white Cherokee rose must also 
have a place to climb. 


IN THE SELECTION of flowers there is a 
wide choice. Nearly all the summer an- 
nuals of the north thrive in the winter 
gardens of Florida. In place of the 
tulips and crocuses are crinum, Amazon 
lilies, amaryllis, white and yellow callas 
and the fairy-like wild zephyranthes or 
atamosco lilies. Boston ferns grow in 
the open and make a good foundation 
planting in shady corners of the patio. 


Sprinc IN FLorIDA comes more than 
once for many of the flowering plants. 
The flame vine, for instance, blooms 
profusely in January, rests and begins 
again in April. 


ANNUALS NEED TO be planted from seed 
in September to be at their best during 
January, February, March and April. 
In the hot summer months they are apt 
to burn. Zinnias, nasturtiums, calen- 
dulas, tithonia (the Mexican sun flower 
that looks like a small single dahlia), 
ageratum and sweet peas, annual phlox 
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--PEAK of the 


TOWN SEASON 


December brings the peak of the social season to New 


York. 


If you are spending your winter in town or merely 
planning a brilliant New York interlude for the holidays, 
these two superb residential hotels offer you correctness in 
every detail—service, surroundings, address—at rates pleas- 


antly inclined to the preservation of the bank balance. 


THE RITZ TOWER 
Park Ave. at Fifty Seventh St., New York 
George A. Butz, Manager 


if THE 


HY LOMBARDY 


One Eleven East Fifty Sixth St., New York 
C. J. McCauley, Manager 
For Transient Visits or Yearly Leases 
LESTER B. SPRAGUE, GENERAL MANAGER 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


comm | and larkspur are particularly success- 


ful. German iris is a failure, but there 
are great stretches of wild iris (iris 
hexagona) growing near the west coast. 
| In the rich black muck soil of the low- 
lands, the Japanese iris does well. 


DAYLILIES GROW BEAUTIFULLY, but tulips 
are not a success. The paper-white 
narcissus can be grown, but the gladi- 
olus is one of the most satisfactory 
bulbs to use. Planted about ten days 
apart during September and October, 
they flower all winter. Just as the buds 
begin to show color, the stalks may be 
cut and shipped. When they are un- 
packed and placed in water, every bud 
opens and the flower spikes last in good 
condition for several days. 


Sentimental 


| PRACTICAL PRESENTS: In the foreground, 
|the new Westinghouse Master grill 
from Bloomingdale, new kitchen cut- 
lery with bakelite handles from Gimbel 
and a wonderful big bain Marie by 
Manning, Bowman from Abercrombie 
and Fitch. On the shelf in the back- 
ground, a heatproof pottery pot, Lewis 
and Conger, Federal Enamel and 
Stamping Company’s drip coffee pot, 
Macy, a Kensington Giftware aluminum 
alloy plate from B. Altman, a casserole 
|for cooking and serving, Lewis and 
|Conger, and a spun aluminum pot 
| for vegetables from Russel Wright. 





| SENTIMENTAL PRESENTS: Working down- 
| ward from the top, the meltingly rich 
fruit cake is Dean’s. White porcelain 
figurines of children playing in the 
park, Rena Rosenthal. A long-handled 
silver pitcher, copy of an old one, for 
mulling wine or taking the chill off 














THERE IS AN indescribable pleasure in 
being able to share the fruits and flow- 
ers of a sunny southern garden with 
friends in the frozen North, and the 
gladiolus is so well adapted to the pur- 
pose that raising and shipping it has 
by this time become quite an industry 
in Florida. 


To THE NorTHERNER beginning to gar- 
den in Florida, this article is but a 
word to the wise. It is a mere begin- 
ning, a safe guide through the open 
door to a field so vast that it is at first 
bewildering. The collector will find an 
endless line of treasure and material 
for experimental work and he will dis- 
cover many new and varied _ idiosyn- 
crasies of plantdom. 


and Practical 


Descriptions of the Gifts Shown on Pages 36 and 37 


brandy, Alice Marks. You set it on 
the hearth. The daguerreotype frame 
is from Blanche Falls Storrs. Carna- 
tion candlesticks on green bases, James 
Amster-Bergdorf Goodman. One of a 
set of lace and satin bands for lingerie, 
Carlin Comforts. The embossed white 
cup and saucer with a blue bow knot 
inside to start your morning right, 
Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham. The 
chromium clock with a _ blue face, 
Marcus. Every time you look at it it 
reminds you of the person who gave 
it to you. Two curious bottles in butter- 
cup yellow, a china basket full of 
Dresden posies and a heart-shaped snuff 
box (use it for pins if you don’t take 
snuff) from Mayhew. The canary in a 
chromium cage sings several dulcet 
songs, Rena Rosenthal. An old _ rec- 
tangular box and a glass picture frame, 
which comes in any size, James Amster, 
Bergdorf Goodman. 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


Caviar and champagne, cheese and wine, a bit of paté de foie 
gras and other divine things to eat and to drink are in the 


basket, one of many made specially for Christmas by Vendéme 
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OLD SCHENLEY RYE 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


More than four years ago, under United States Govern- 
ment supervision, Schenley planned to make, without 
regard to expense, trouble or time, a quality whiskey 
so superb that it would stand without a rival. 

More than four years ago this distinguished product 
was distilled and stored away in government-supervised 
warehouses to be aged by the gentle hand of time. Only 
Wisconsin and Michigan Rosen Rye—the most com- 
pact and flavorful rye kernels that Mother Earth produces 
—were used for this luxurious brand. Old Schenley 


Pure Rye was distilled by distillers with 30 years of 
pre-Prohibition experience. 

Every drop was left in charred oak barrels for more 
than four years before a single barrel was bottled. Buy 
it as a de luxe whiskey for all special occasions . . . or 
to make any occasion a special occasion! 

ae ae 
Made by the distillers of Golden Wedding, Mayflower, 
Cream of Kentucky 


Schenley PRODUCTS CO., INC., 20 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 


FULFILLS ALL REQUIREMENTS of the U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA (U.S.P.), NATIONAL DISPENSATORY and PHARMACOTHERAPEUTICS 
This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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TAKE AN 


IN THE 





TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


JANUARY 31 
MARCH 9 


or 


First 
Class 


$520 up “ais $280 up 


(Shore Excursions Optional) 


Two cruises with star-features 
* The cruise ship is the luxurious 
Aquitania — one of the largest liners 
ever to make a Mediterranean Cruise. 


** Cunard White Star and Raymond- 
Whitcomb are sponsors and managers 
— two great companies rich in Medi- 
terranean Cruise experience. 


*&x* The program is expertly planned 
to include the historic, fashionable, in- 
teresting places on the Mediterranean 
shores—all in the short space of 
about five weeks. 


xxx The rates are extremely low — 
for all the rooms in the ship. 





AQUITANA 





UCKED away in the midst of sky- 
| scrapers there is a little house in 
|New York. Not exactly a house to be 
lived in (though all the requirements of 
a family are provided for within its 
Colonial exterior). It is a demonstra- 
tion house, conceived by the New York 
Committee of Better Homes in America 
under the chairmanship of Mr. William 
Brown Meloney, designed by the archi- 
tects, Roger H. Bullard and Clifford 
Wendehack, and made possible through 
the combined offices of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, which loaned the land, and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. It 
is situated on the northeast corner of 
Park Avenue and 39th Street. 

The little house demonstrates to 
Manhattan what it may expect in these 
days of country or suburban living in a 
small way. It provides eight rooms, one 
of them a thoughtfully equipped nur- 
sery, has an_ exceedingly _ efficient 
kitchen, air-conditioning and all the 
other refinements of the well-planned, 
modern house. Outside there is a gar- 
den, designed by Annette Hoyt Flanders 
under the supervision of J. W. Johnston. 
The material was contributed by the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank 
Schmidt. Bulbs, flowering trees and 





Visiting Egypt, Holy Land, Barcelona, | 


Istanbul, Athens, Rhodes, Gibraltar, 
Naples, Algiers, the Riviera, Madeira 
and Sicily. 





WEST INDIES CRUISES 
in the M.V. BRITANNIC 


$210 up. Sailing Feb. 1, 26 and Mar. 19. 
(Shore Excursions Optional) 
Three brilliantly planned cruises to 
fascinating, jewel-like ports in the lux- 
uriant West Indies. 5,600 miles of gay 
adventure in 18 days of delightful 
cruising, with calls at St. Thomas, 
Martinique, La Guayra, Colon, Haiti, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Grenada, Curacao, 

Jamaica, and Nassau. 





Special Washington’s Birthday cruise 
to Bermuda, February 21 to 25. $45 up. 


See your local agent—or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
25 Broadway, NewYork City 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SARA EE CT 


|shrubs and perennials already planted 


will give bloom from early next spring. 


At Park Avenue and 39th Street 
in New York, Better Homes In 
America has constructed a de- 
monstration house. Good design 
and efficient planning are the 
points stressed. Visitors have 
been welcomed since shortly af- 
ter the house was dedicated by 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Besides the house, its garden 
has attracted much attention. 
It contains service space, dry- 
ing yard and children’s play a- 
rea besides flagged walks and 
planting areas designed by An- 
nette Hoyt Flanders, landscape 
architect. The house itself, de- 
signed by Roger H. Bullard and 
Clifford Wendehack, architects, 
is Colonial in style, set upon 
a lot 60x110 feet. The house will 








be on exhibition during 1935 





The Park Avenue side with the garden stretching to the back 


Little House in Town 


The set-up represents a typical coun- 
try, suburban or small town problem, 
with a lot sixty feet wide by 110 feet 
deep. The house is situated to the right 
of the plot with a driveway, constructed 
of flagging, at the extreme right, and 
the garden itself opening from the left, 
or western, side of the house and con- 
tinuing to the rear. The garden is com- 
plete with areas for service, drying, and 
play facilities for the children. One of 
the features of the planning is that this 
garden will be an experimental station 
to study types of planting which are 
proof against gases generated by auto- 
mobiles. Since Park Avenue runs be- 
side the house, much information will 
be collected upon the type of plants 
which are proof against carbon mon- 
oxide exhaust from motors. This is a 
sideline, of course, but an interesting 
example of the uses to which the dem- 
onstration unit will be put. 

The little house in Manhattan is ex- 
pected to be the first of a series of 
similar houses to be built in different 
cities as an indication of good design 
and good planning along modern ideas. 
In New York, experts will be on duty 
to explain to visitors the operation of 
the kitchen, nursery and other parts of 
the house and to point out the advances 
in efficient household machinery which 
the small place displays. 
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GIFTS 
IN ONE 


Genuine 


SIX-WAY PILLOW 


Lona Andre, Courtesy of Paramount Productions, Inc. 





E or she will appreciate a Six-Way* Pillow 

for Christmas. It’s more than novel. It’s 

luxurious. It offers a choice of 6 comfortable 

positions ... for lounging, for reading in bed 
... for college students .. . for invalids. 


Adjustable drawstring makes it hard or soft, 
holds shape regardless of hard use. Attractive, 
durable coverings in smart new colors and 
fabrics for living room or bedroom. At leading 
department stores. 
eeeee#ees 

BARCALO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BUFFALO 

. BURTON-DIXIE CORPORATION, CHICAGO & 
BROOKLYN ... EMMERICH PILLOWS,INC., CHICAGO 
...SCHADT & MATHEWSON, INC., DETROIT... 
SEALY MATTRESS CO., HOUSTON ... SIMON MAT- 
TRESS MFG. CO. , SAN FRANCISCO... TY-TON MFG. 
CO., LOS ANGELES. 


U.S. Pat. No. 1890858, Des. Pat. No. 90747 
* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 














SHEPARD 


Home LIFT 


PATENTS PENDING. TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fo about one-third the cost 
you would expect, the Shepard 
Home Lift ends the ordeal of stair 
climbing, thereby enabling the aged 
and infirm to mingle in the normal 
family life. 


Operates From Lighting Circuit 


Current costs less than a cent a day. 
Easily and quickly installed. Hand- 
some, automatic and equipped with 
every known safety device. Even a 
child can operate it without danger. 


Write for literature and prices. 
THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR C9. 
2412 COLERAIN AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities. 
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BEWARE OF COUNTERF ets 
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6 VEARS OLD 


Happy Choice! 


From man to man, Hiram Walker’s fine old bottled-in-bond “Canadian 

Club” is a gift well selected. One of the great whiskies of the world, 
it is a tribute to the taste of the one who receives it . . . a compliment to 
the friendship which inspires the gift. The same can truly be said of Hiram 
Walker’s De Luxe Bourbon . . . of Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin... of 
all the many quality brands of the famous old house of Hiram Walker & Sons. 
For all are products of the rich experience of 75 years of continuous distilling. 
All meet exacting requirements of purity and excellence, and all can be chosen 


with the definite assurance that they are as fine values as can be obtained. 


Y TOML 


DISTILLERIES AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS, AND WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any State or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


COMPASS 
POINTERS 


BLUE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HRISTMAS is quickly over. You 
pack up the tree ornaments; the 
star and the birds with spun glass 

tail feathers are carefully wrapped and 
sent down into the basement for a year’s 
rest. Then what? Outside a thin sleety 
rain is turning to ice as it falls. The winter 
has come to its ugliest turn. There are sev- 
eral courses open for you at this juncture. 

On the eighteenth of January you can 
leave New York on the Canadian Pacific’s 
Empress of Australia. In a short time you 
will be basking in a Mediterranean sun, 
hopping off the boat to pay your respects 
to Italy, to Greece, to all the other roman- 
tic countries which are ranged round the 
inland sea. Next you will be sailing down 
the east coast of Africa to Cape Town. 
Cruises this year are stretching out to in- 
clude strange far spots that you’ve dreamed 
about for years. From Africa’s friendly 
sun, you go to South America’s, to Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo, to Santos and Rio. 
You stop at (Continued on page 84) 


wat 


HENLE FROM EUROPEAN 


Venice: Piazza San Marco. Morn- 
ing coffee at Florian’s. Greedy 
pigeons circling the square. Sun 
glittering on the Grand Canal 


Sicily: Taormina. Steep cliffs 
falling to the sea. Smoke from 
Aetna smudging the sky. Greek 
columns. Painted donkey carts 


WILLIAM M. STRONG 
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BIGGEST SHIPS 


fo and from 


CALIFORNIA 


Swimming at your favorite surf club—that’s what it’s 
like on a magnificent Panama Pacific liner! Two big 
pools built right in the deck— and all the service in 
the world right at your elbow! 


To travel on one of these largest liners in inter- 
coastal service is to have a round of grand times from 
start to finish. They are so very big—there’s so much 
room for rest and play—that you can do whatever you 
please—whenever you please. Aboard them, at your 
very finger tips, you'll find all the comforts of your 
own home, all the luxuries of your favorite surf and 
country clubs. That’s why you'll experience such de- 
cided pleasure—that’s why travelers: enjoy themselves 
on Panama Pacific liners and buy round trip tickets. 


S. S. Virginia, S.S. California, S. S. Pennsylvania, over 33,000 
tons. All outside cabins. Real beds—not berths— in all cabins. 
Air-conditioned dining salons. Exciting calls at Havana, 
Panama Canal, Balboa, Panama City, San Diego(Agua Caliente 
and Tia Juana in Mexico), Los Angeles, San Francisco. New 
reduced First Class fares from $185. Tourist Cabin from 
$120. Round trip, 25% reduction. Apply to your local agent. 


LINE 


offices in all principal cities 







































Travel by a FAMOUS SERVICE on the 
Luxurious Cruise Ship 






FROM NEW YORK 


FEB. 7th, 1935 


58 days - 25 ports 
16 countries 


First Class - $625 up 
Tourist Class - $340 up 


Apply to your local Tourist Agent 
or American Express Co., Frank C. Clark, or 


HOLLAND- 


The annual visit of the flagship of the 
Holland-America Line isthe event of 
the year in the Mediterranean. Every 
detail of the cruise has been care- 
fully planned to assure the utmost 
comfort, pleasure and relaxation. 


The itinerary is one of the finest ever 
offered and includes Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Cadiz (for Seville), Tangier (Morocco), 
Malaga (Spain), Algiers (North Africa), 
Palma de Mallorca, Cannes, Malta, Port 
Said (for Cairo), Haifa, (Holy Land), 
Beirut (Syria), Rhodes, The Darda- 
nelles, Istanbul, The Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea, Athens, Ionian Sea, Corfu, 
Kotor (Dalmatia), Venice, Messina, 
Naples, Monte Carlo, Southampton, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam. 


| 
AMERICA 8 
LINE u 


29 BROADWAY 
Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities 





NEW YORK 








When resting at the Ambas- 
sador pool, between rehears- 
als of Los Angeles society's 
famousannualcharityshow, 
“Twenty Little Working 
Girls,” given by the Assist- 
ance League, the photogru- 
pher caught Miss Daisy 
Parsons and Mrs. Alexander 
Black enjoying a real Ha- 
waiian “ Here’s How,” made 
with DOLE Pineapple Juice. 
















Ke: 


Se 


fam \) ~~. 
“Here’s How” for “Two Little Working Girls” 


For a refreshing drink, there’s nothing quite like a genuine Hawaiian 
“Here’s How.” Simple to make: Start with one-third of a glass of 
DOLE Pineapple Juice (unsweetened in the vacuum-packed can), 
one-fourth glass any other fruit juice—or one-fourth glass of your 
favorite mixer — plus half a lemon, seltzer, and cracked ice. 















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


Compass Pointers 


ConTINUuED From Pace 82 


Kingston and Havana, and you are 
home, in ninety-six days, in time for 
the first robin. 


Or ON THE twenty-sixth of January you 
may board the Columbus of the Ham- 
burg-American line and turn your face 
toward Madeira. You will sail through 
the Mediterranean, through the Suez 
Canal and down the Red Sea to India, 
to Bombay and Colombo and Port Vic- 
toria, then down the east Coast of 
Africa, stopping at such weird spots as 
Zanzibar and Djibouti and Mombasa. 
You will poke through the Holy Land 
and Egypt and the Mediterranean ports 
and land at Southampton or Bremen 
just eighty days from the time you 
sailed. 


ANOTHER CHOICE WOULD be to sail on 
the same day on the Italian Line’s Conte 
Grande, cross the Atlantic by the south- 
ern route and land at the Azores. From 
there you will see the great rock of 
Gibraltar, towering out of the sea, 
Lisbon, Algiers, Italy. You know the 
itinerary as well as we do, but do you 
really know how beautiful the Dalma- 
tian Coast is? Have you ever set foot 
in Haifa or Port Said or loafed past 
the Aegean islands? It’s all very well 
io talk about these places. Names mean 
very little, though even the names have 
a tang and a color of their own. But 
the seeing of them is a much keener 
experience. It takes just forty days, the 
worst months at home. The Savoia and 
the Rex will be cruising, too, this year, 
so you may take your favorite Italian 
Liner. They all treat you lavishly and 
they all take the southern route. 


THERE IS STILL more. Pack for fifty- 


eight days and catch the Statendam at 


the Holland-America pier on the sev- 
enth of February. You will cover the 
Mediterranean from stem to stern. You 
will eat your head off and patch up 
your frayed post-holiday nerves. 


Ir you Love English boats and kippers 
for breakfast and really cannot stay 
away for very long, the Cunarder 
Aquitania leaves on the thirty-first of 
January. If by chance you miss her, she 
goes again on the ninth of March for 
her cruise, and a very nice cruise it is, 
too, takes only thirty-five days. The 
Aquitania is one of those boats that 
people love to travel on, year after year. 
They become attached to her and can’t 
bear to see her pull into the Hudson 
without being aboard. 


James Borne HAs chartered the Sa- 
maria, a Cunard-White Star boat, and 
it will leave on the second of Febru- 
ary to be gone just sixty days. It will 
make stops not on the usual schedules, 
drop anchor at little islands in the east- 
ern Mediterranean and steam through 
the Dardanelles to Istanboul, as some 
of the others do. They are exciting 
days, these sixty, but not wearing. 


Lire 1s TOO short to be thrown away 
dreaming about India and _ Africa, 
South America and the Mediterranean. 
They’re all waiting for you, all easy 
to get to. Sever the tie that binds tem- 
porarily; after Christmas is a good time. 
Families have had quite a dose of each 
other. What they need is a_ holiday. 
You will come back from a cruise a 
new person and January or February 
are perfect months for being made 
over. Otherwise there is the danger of 
going a little flat, a little stale and 
more than a little bored. 


Sound Practice Against Noise 


Continvep From Pace 52 


amount of sound transferred; that 
breaking the continuity of a material 
will check the passage of sound from 
one particle to another; that the use of 
a deadening material, that is, one with 
a slower velocity of transmission, will 
absorb some of the sound energy, as 
will also an air space. Efficient insula- 
tion against noise makes use of all 
these means. 


THE EXTENT TO which you apply these 
principles depends upon the amount of 
quiet you wish to attain. In a well con- 
structed house of average cost it is 
reasonable to plan for some degree of 
insulation between certain. rooms, say 
between the nursery or playroom and 
the master’s bedroom, or between a 
bath and the living room if these adjoin. 
The floor of a playroom might also be 
insulated. 


THE SIMPLEST WAY to insulate a par- 
tition is by the use of a deadening 
material on one side of the wall. Based 


|upon the figures of a manufacturer of 


such a material, this construction, in 
which there is one layer of insulation 
and an air space, stops sound about 
twenty-five percent when compared with 
transmission through an ordinary parti- 
tion. If the insulating material is placed 
on both sides of the partition a little 


less than twice this amount of sound is 
stopped. Somewhat more effective is 
staggering the studs, that is, setting 
every other one back about two inches 
and weaving the insulation between 
them. By this method the plaster on one 
side of the wall is carried by one set of 
studs and the plaster on the other by 
another, neither set carrying completely 
through from one side to the other. 
Approximately seventy-five percent of 
sound is stopped if all these methods 
are combined: that is, if the studs are 
staggered and insulating material is 
both woven between them and used on 
each side of the wall. Naturally the 
effectiveness of such construction is 
much reduced if there is a door in the 
wall, since sound will not only leak 
through the cracks, it will travel 
through the door itself with less re- 
sistance than through the plastered wall. 


EXACTLY THE SAME methods are fol- 
lowed in reducing the amount of sound 
transmitted through a floor. In ordi- 
nary practice the rough floor is laid on 
the joists or floor beams and the fin- 
ished floor nailed to this. On the under 
side of the joists are the laths and 
plaster of the ceiling below. One layer 
of insulating material placed between 
the ceiling plaster and the joists ob 
structs sound about fifteen percent as 
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compared with ordinary floor construc- 
tion. If insulation is placed also be- 
tween the rough and finished floors, 
sound is stopped about fifty percent. 
Still more effective is the hung ceiling 
combined with the use of insulation 
both for the floor and ceiling. A hung 
ceiling is one in which the plaster is 
put on a secondary set of joists so that, 
as with the wall with staggered studs, 
neither set of joists carries through 
from floor to ceiling. The insulation is 
woven between these two sets of joists. 
This construction stops sound about 
eighty-eight percent. 


Ir A ROOM is to be used by many 
people, heavy draperies and carpets will 
provide a perceptible degree of quiet by 
absorbing a certain amount of sound. 
But since the tendency today in furnish- 
ing is toward greater simplicity, toward 
plain wall surfaces and fewer pieces of 
furniture, perhaps soon acoustical plas- 
ter or tile will receive some considera- 
tion as a part of construction. Acousti- 
cal plaster is highly absorbent of sound. 
It is used in concert halls, broadcasting 
studios, churches and other auditoriums. 
In at least qne house in New York it 
has been used to offset the reflection of 
sound of the radio and talking machine 
from the hard surface of the outside 
wall, which happens to be of glass 
brick. Music plays a large part in the 
life of the owners of this house and it 
was important to them to have a room 
in which music could be heard to best 
advantage. A ceiling of acoustical plas- 
ter offsets the effect of the glass wall. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL ways to reduce 
noise from the outside. Weather- 
stripped doors and windows will in- 
sulate against noise as well as against 








glass will reduce sound transmission 
more than single glass. For the city 
house when the open window may ad- 
mit an intolerable amount of noise 
there are silencers to be installed on 
the window sill. These reduce noise to 
the extent that a closed window does. 
There are types of these that have no 
moving parts but merely muffle the air. 
Others draw air into the room, filter it, 
and circulate it. 


THE ENGINEERS WHO built the broadcast- 


ing studios have had to construct rooms 
that are practically 100 percent insu- 
lated. The same methods used here 
could be applied to a room in a house 
if one could imagine a case where such 
extreme quiet was demanded. Such 
a room would be practically a floating 
cage. It would have the maximum of 
insulation in walls and floor, already 
described. In addition there would be a 
false outside wall with its own windows 
erected inside the existing wall. Wher- 
ever any structural member of the new 
room came against an existing one di- 
rect contact would be broken by cush- 
ioning. If a duct from the furnace 
entered it there must be baffle boards 
of an absorbent material in this to 
absorb any sound that might find pas- 
sage here. The mention of the possi- 
bility of such a room is more to record 
our astonishing aptitude in meeting the 
absolutely new demand that the radio 
has imposed than to suggest a practical 
possibility for the dwelling. So sensi- 
tive a client might better seek the quiet 
of the great open spaces. And yet per- 
haps this would not satisfy him, for 
even here there might be whippoorwills. 
cicadas, katydids, roosters or screaming 
sea-gulls, even an airplane. 


A Christmas Garland 


ConTINUED From Pace 27 


under the tree should be tied up with 
imagination as well as love. There are 
cellophane papers and cellophane rib- 
bons which shine deliriously. If you 
plait this paper into a sunburst over 
the top of the box, it looks like spun 
glass. There is the new suéde paper, as 
like real suéde as can be, with a rich 
mat feeling to it. There are embossed 
silver papers which look entrancing tied 
up in white. You can get white holly 
leaves and mistletoe berries to tie into 
them. There are star papers with big 
stars and star papers with hundreds 
of tiny stars. And there is a paper 
which is a mass of royal blue and black 
bells ringing out wildly. 


WE COULDN’T FIND room in the pictures 
to show half the grand presents we 
found. Here are some of them. If you 
go to the Woman’s Exchange, you can 
order a ticket which entitles the donee 
to having her favorite linen, or hankies, 
or whatever she likes, monogrammed. 
Or if your child shows tendencies to- 
ward being another Ruth Slenezynski, 
give her a tiny organ to play on, from 
Schwarz. At Hammacher, Schlemmer 
there is a wooden salad bowl which 
stands on its very own tripod and for 
your husband, who never has time to 
get any squash any more, an indefati- 
gable exercise machine called Meco- 
sazh. Udall and Ballou have a rack 
in which are four tiny cocktail shak- 
ers, glasses forming their tops. This is 
in case of disagreement among four 
people as to what they'll drink. You 


shake them all at once. A bit fantastic | 


but worth noting for the man who has 
everything. A tantalus set at Abercrom- 


bie and Fitch locks with a Sesame | 


lock, so all you have to do is choose 
a number, set it, and lock it up. Then 
there is a small exercise machine at 
the same shop which looks as though 
it would do a thorough job. Last year 
they sold small metal ducks by the 
score, for paper weights. This year they 
have a flock of duck heads. They’re 
beautifully made and painted and if 
you want to get even more technical 
with a huntsman, there’s a waterproof 
gun case and a revolving seat with com- 
partments for a week’s supply of shells. 


Ir you cet the wastepaper baskets 
shown on another page in this issue, 
by all means fill them with flowers and 
fruit before you send them off. This 
idea of the container which serves a 
purpose in life is very good. You might 
get a letter box and cram it to the 
brim with lebkiichen. Or send an an- 
tique glass duck full of Whitman’s 
chocolates. 


FINALLY, THERE Is the turkey. He is one 
of the finest of all Christmas presents. 
You can order bronze turkeys from the 
Evergreen Farm at Oxford, Maryland. 
These have a wild strain and beautiful 
bronze plumage. Or you can order 
smoked turkeys, and they are guaran- 
teed to melt in your mouth, from John 
Brown, Jr., of Brown’s Grand Market, 
199 Main Street, Ossining, New York. 


heat and cold. The new double-paned | 








LEARN WHAT 
IT MEANS TO 


oO 
on Mottd Vlean 


SUN-SHIPS 


Get away from Winter this 
year! Rest, cruise and play 
insunshine . . . on the ships 
built for Lido Deck life in 
southern waters! Here’s 
your choice of cruises, 
short or long . . . in the 
brilliant Italian Line manner 
. . .at economical rates! 

















4 Cruises to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HOLY LAND .... EGYPT 


JAN. 26... ROMA. . The Mediterra- 
nean plus the Adriatic on “Italy's palace- 
ship’! 40 Days, 16 Calls. $485 up First 
Class, $275 up Tourist. 


FEB. 13 . . Contedi SAVOIA.. (only 
gyro-stabilized liner.) 

FEB. 27 .. REX . . (Fastest liner afloat) 
IDENTICAL CRUISES on Italy’s pre- 
mier liners! The whole Mediterranean in 
less than a month! 29 Days, 12 Calls. 
$560 up First Class, $330 up Special 
Class, $285 up Tourist. 


MAR. 27..SATURNIA . . Famous 
Cosulich liner offering a six weeks itiner- 
ary! 42 Days, 19 Calls. $485 up First 
Class, $275 up Tourist. 


2 Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 


DEC. 22 . . VULCANIA . . Christmas 
Cruise. To KINGSTON, Jamaica, 
CRISTOBAL, Panama _ Canal, 
HAVANA and Nassau. 13 Days, 
$155 up. 

FEB. 9.. SATURNIA.. TOKINGSTON, 
Jamaica, HAVANA and NASSAU. 10 
Days, $122.50 up. 

A whole deck of Private Verandah Suites 
on these Cosulich Vessels. 


Regular Sailings to ALL EUROPE 


For illustrated literature and information apply local 
agent or, New York: 1 State St.; Philadelphia: 
1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 86 Arlington St. ; Cleve- 
land: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg.; Chicago: 
333 N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Post St. ; 
New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Building; 
Montreal: Architects Bldg., 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; 
Toronto: 159 Bay St. 


ITALIAN LINE 








[] World Cruise 

(] Mediterranean Cruise 
(C] West Indies Cruise 
CJ Africa Cruise 

[] South Seas Cruise 
CJ Panama Canal Trip 
C] Bermuda 

(] Cuba 

CJ] Nassau 

C] Hawaii 

[] Mexico 

C] California 

C Southwest Resorts 
T] Canada 

CJ] New England 

[J Mid-South Resorts 
0 Florida 


[] Europe Independent Tour 


A check on the coupon will bring you literature 
and information—gratis of course. 


C] Austria 

C] France 

(J Germany 

[] Great Britain 
0 Holland 

0 Italy 

C] Russia 

C) Spain 

(C0 Scandinavia 
0 Switzerland 
C] South America 
(1 North Africa 
[] South Africa 
DC Egypt 

CJ Australia 

( New Zealand 
CT] India 

[] Orient 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TRAVEL SERVICE 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 
Wickersham 2-2800 
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WINTER HOLIDAY 


Under Sunny Skies... 


More and more, we observe, Americans have that far away look in their 
eyes when winter comes. Once it was a springtime phenomenon only— 
something which came with the first warm days of March and lasted till 
July or August when at last you could "get away." 


But the old summer vacation schedules no longer stand. More and more 
men are finding that the office can get along without them for a week 
or two (we've known it to be longer) during the fall and winter, just at the 
time when they used to feel their lowest. More and more, we understand, 
they are slipping cruise schedules into their pockets and coming home at 
night to bring them out at dinner and plan a holiday in the West Indies. 


It's such an easy thing to do. Train to New York (if you're not there 
already), a night or two of theatres, a taxi to the pier, and a pleasant 
sense of truancy adding spice to the adventure. A day of cold winds, 
and then the return of summer as the ship slides into southern waters. 


There are so many ways of spending your time that we advise writing 
House Beautirut's Travel Service for a complete list of them before making 
up your mind. A straight cruise stopping at half a dozen of the high spots 
in the West Indies, as well as Panama, Central and South America. A sea 
trip both ways and a longer holiday ashore. Write the Travel Service, 
think them over and gol 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
[SATE STAVILo 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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COURTESY FRENCH LINE 
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For Less Than $300 


ConTINUED From Pace 28 


and book shelves in the living room half, 
and on the inside of the dish shelves in 
the dining half. Conversely, a natural 
finish bringing out the grain of the 
wood is used for the front of the cabi- 
net, the inside of the book shelves and 
the outside of the dish shelves and the 
adjacent chest. This cross-ruffing of the 
two finishes and colors, the tangerine 
in enamel and the natural color en- 
riched by wax, precludes monotony. 


THE DINING ROOM table with its ad- 
justable top—it folds to half the size 
you see—is also, in a natural finish, just 
sandpapered and waxed, but the feet on 
the supporting base are enameled dark 
brown. The straight dining chairs are 
enameled in the tangerine with light 
gray corduroy seats. Against the plaid 
walls with the vivid still life picture, 
this makes so smart a group that, though 
its cost was tiny, you’d always like it. 


THE BROWN PLAID canvas of the walls 
($.89 a yard) is used with great suc- 
cess for draperies against light gray 
glass curtains, so the same color theme 
and same balance are used at both 
ends of the room. The plaid is again 
present on the cushion of the modern 
easy chair, which is upholstered in dusky 
tangerine. The daybed is a blending 
brown with tangerine moss fringe, and 
the second easy chair in brown enamel 
repeats the gray corduroy for its cush- 
ion. Two small tables resemble the one 
in the dining end with a natural waxed 


finish and brown lower bases. The rug. 
also in brown, ties the group together. 
As you read through this color scheme, 
it may seem spotty or confusing, but in 
reality it is beautifully balanced. 


ON THE FOURTH wall, not shown in the 
pictures, between the in-a-door bed and 
kitchenette closet, is another chest of 
drawers, It is higher th an the one shown 
and also in the natural finish with a 
circular unframed mirror over it. It 
gives you ample drawer space for two. 


WITH EASILY APPLIED, quick-drying 
enamels and wax stains available, it 
is not in the least difficult for the veri- 
iest amateur to finish unpainted furni- 
ture so it looks professional. Remember, 
though, that hard wood such as maple 
and birch is preferable to others and 
takes a finer finish. Be sure the piece 
to be painted is absolutely clean and 
sandpapered to satin smoothness before 
you start to wax, stain or paint. And if 
you ever want to dull a glossy sheen, 
buy ten cents worth of rottenstone, mix 
it with boiled linseed oil and rub it in 
with a soft cloth. 


As YOUR INCOME grows, there is no 
one of these pieces which wouldn’t do 
nicely in a more elaborate establish- 
ment. They are in excellent taste and 
sound of construction. So if you spread 
from one room to more, all you have 
to do is add on. In the meantime, here 
you are started off for less than $300. 


Please Tell Me 


ConTINUED From Pace 66 


is the most attractive and satisfactory 
finish to use on them? 


Answer: Gumwood has not the proper 
characteristics for flooring material and 
not even the best grade will result in a 
satisfactory floor. If possible substitute 
birch or beech even if you have to use 
a second-best grade. If it is now too 
late for substitution finish the gumwood 
with wax over a coat of floor lacquer for 
the master’s portion of the house and 
oil for the service portion, or use here 
a spar varnish with a flat finish if you 
prefer. 


Question 260: The concrete floor of my 
large porch and open terrace was given 
a cement topping colored to match a 
red quarry tile. It now looks dingy, 
splotchy and unfinished and is impos- 
sible to clean thoroughly. Would it help 
matters to wax it with colored wax? 


Answer: It would unquestionably im- 
prove the appearance of your floor to 
wax it but I do not think wax will 
stand up well when so exposed to the 
weather. Wash the floor clean and when 
thoroughly dry give it a coat of oil 
such as “Lionoil Clear.” Oil has a tend- 
ency to darken a material and may 
change the color slightly but probably 
not to any great extent. 


Question 261: Please send suggestions 
for exterior wall finishes of wood for a 


rustic camp. Because of location, log 
construction, although greatly desired, 
is too expensive to be considered. 


ANSWER: The most obvious suggestion 
is the use of log siding, which when 
properly used gives a pleasant wall sur- 
face though the effect is not exactly the 
same as one obtained by the use of 
whole logs. Other suggestions are: 
rough-sawed wide boards put on either 
vertically or horizontally with narrow 
wood battens covering the joints; 
boards laid to cover the joints of under 
boarding and spaced one and one-half 
to two and one-half inches apart to give 
strong shadow lines; hand-hewn shakes 
laid in the regulation manner, or ordi- 
nary house shingles given a texture by 
using those of varying widths laid so 
that the horizontal lines do not carry 
throuvh; rough-sawed clapboards with 
untrimmed edges, or, to give an even 
more rustic effect, clapboards cut from 
untrimmed logs so that the bark still 
holds to the exposed edge. 


Question 262: 1 am _ remodeling my 
house and wish to put arched openings 
between a hall and the living room on 
one side, and a dining room on the 
other. I am using tinted plaster walls. 


What kind of arches should I use? 


Answer: The size and height of your 
rooms and whether or not you wish to 
use’ doors will influence the size and 
shape of the arches. For arched open- 
ings without doors plaster arches with- 
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Ll. you stopover at Hongkong, as you'll surely want to do, ride up 
Victoria Peak and look down on the harbor 1800 feet below . . . where toylike 
junks and steamers glide past blue islands in the China Sea, and Kowloon’s purple 
mountains crown the view. At night, a million sampan lights dart like fireflies 


on the bay... 


President Liners let you stopover in any or all of the 14 countries in their Round 
the World itinerary . . . visit ashore or make sidetrips. Then continue on the next 
or a later of these liners that sail every week from New York to California, thence 
via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, or via the fast Short Route from Seattle, to 
the Orient . .. and on, fortnightly from Manila, Round the World. 

You may circle the globe by President Liner in no more than 104 days (85 days 


if you cross America by train). Or you may leisurely take the full two years your 


ticket allows, traveling as freely, almost, as on a private yacht. 


ROUND te WORLD $8.34 nest ans 





President Liners are famed for clock-like schedules, easy-riding speed . . . and fun. 
Every stateroom is outside, large and airy, with luxurious deep-springed beds. 
Decks are broad and long, public rooms spacious and inviting. There is an out- 
door swimming pool on every President Liner. And when you've dined on the 
best of the good things from all the 21 ports these liners touch, you'll know another 
reason why so many people choose these famous ships for all their trips. 

Your own travel agent will be glad to tell you all about the President Liners, 
stopover costs and expenses for side trips. And he'll be happy to tell you too, of 
other President Liner trips . . . between New York, Havana, Panama and California 
(and the reverse) and to the Orient and back—all with stopovers of your own 
choosing. Or see any of our offices— 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco; 514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 
Offices also in Washington, D.C., Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 
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INCLIN-ATOR 


ascending stairs 


Stairs 


The Source of 
More Discomfort 
than any other 
part of the house 


“Elevette” 


These modern Residence Eleva- 
tors remove the discomforts and 
dangers of stair-climbing; the 
entire home at once becomes 
available. A necessity to all of 
advanced years, and to those who 
suffer from physical handicaps. 


INCLIN-ATOR 


Easily installed on existing stairway, 
without cutting or defacing stairs; folds 
against wall when not in use. Finished to 
match woodwork. Electrically operated. 
ee ” 
Elevette 
Installed in stairwell or other convenient 
place. Will carry medium-size wheel- 


chair and passenger. Electric operation. 


For complete information ani name 
of nearest representative address 
Inclinator Co. of America 

1464 Vernon Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Sim- 
plified Passenger Lifts jor the Home. 














for CHRISTMAS 
Give usefulGifts 





Ct yo urDealers 
Look for these handsome, useful 

= household necessities — wrapped in 
gli c h A delightful 

answer to the gift question. 

Everybody you know, will welcome 

Dazey as a gift from you. 


DAZEY FLOWER HOLDERS 

are used in thousands of homes 

everywhere—they will not tarnish 

containers—are rustless (made of 

special Dazey alloy metal)—have 

hard-to-tip heavy base. 

Made in many sizes and styles—in 

green, silver, bronze or gold finish. 

PURCHASE DAZEYS AT YOUR € 

LOCAL DEALER OR DEPT. STORE 
Learn how to Care for & Arrange 

Flowers Artistically 


Send 5c for 24-p: Dazey Booklet, “Care & 
Arrangement of Flowers,"’ by an Authority 


| oy - wr 4a am 4 
manufacturing co. 

















72 Murray St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


841 E. 3iot St. 
LOS ANGELES 








out trim may be desirable, but this 
treatment is successful only if your wall 
is fairly thick—say eight inches or more. 
For thinner partitions an arch with 
wood trim gives more substance. 


Question 263: Will inside doors and 
blinds of oak darken and mellow with- 
in a short time or do they need stain? 
Would application of wax prevent their 
mellowing further? 


Answer: Oak used for interior doors 
and blinds will darken eventually but it 
is a slow process—in fact a matter of 
years. Consequently a light stain to 
hasten matters seems to be justifiable. 
Wax will retard but not completely stop 
the mellowing process. It is generally 
used because it protects the wood and 
makes it easier to care for. 


Question 264: I am adding two bath- 
rooms to a house over two hundred 
years old. One has walls of wide pine 
boards and the other of plaster. How 
should these walls be treated to pre- 
serve the old atmosphere yet not permit 
water to soak through? What floor cov- 
ering is appropriate? What type of fix- 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


tures can be used to give up-to-date 
service and still fit in with the old? 


Answer: Since a bathroom filled with 
modern equipment is an anachronism in 
an old house at best why try to pretend 
otherwise? I advise you to accept the 
fact that you are sacrificing authenticity 
to comfort. Use frankly the most mod- 
ern equipment, floors of linoleum or 
tile, and have the walls, both wood and 
plaster, painted with a final coat of 
semi-gloss enamel for easy cleaning. 


Question 265: We are building a new 
house and had planned to use rough 
plaster walls throughout except in the 
bathroom, which was to have smooth 
plaster walls painted with enamel paint. 
We are using the new neo-angle tub 
and the plumber says the water from 
the shower will not hit the walls. 
Would you use rough plaster in the 
bathroom, too, under these conditions? 


Answer: It is impossible to clean rough 
plaster walls except by painting —a 
process that removes much of the tex- 
ture—and I think it inadvisable to use 
them in any portion of the house where 
frequent cleaning is necessary, such as 
kitchen, pantry, entry and bathroom. 


Borrowed Cooking 


ConTINveD From Pace 30 


a long way short of their grandfathers’ 
standard of Christmas drink. If I had 
my way the cocktail shaker should be 
locked up during the whole Christmas 
season, and family life should radiate 
from the punch bowl, or from any of 
those bowls where are concocted gener- 
ous, comforting brews which are more 
than the shot in the arm of ordinary 
work days. If ever there was a time to 
put to use those trivets that have been 
eating their heads off in brass polish all 
these years, it is right here at Christmas 
time. Keep a kettle of boiling water 
on a trivet before the fire, and there is 
just no telling how many fine hearten- 
ing drinks you will be able to conjure 
up out of an intemperate past. On Cape 
Cod they have such a drink in Rum 
Butter, for which a singing teakettle is 
a necessity. In Hyannis or Truro or 
Dennis they put a teaspoonful of sugar 
and a large butter ball into a tumbler, 
half fill the glass with Haitian rum, 
and then pour in as much boiling water 
as they want. The result is cheering 
enough to make you want to rush out 
into the night and sing carols, and 
soothing enough to keep you from do- 
ing any such thing. All through the 
south they make a grand brew called 
Hot Scotch, which is better than any- 
thing I know for a cold winter’s night. 
You put pieces of lemon peel, a lump 
or two of sugar and a couple of cloves 
into each glass, and then squeeze a few 
drops of lemon juice onto the sugar 
and mash it against the cloves and 
lemon peel. Pour on a pony and a half 
of fine Scotch or Irish whiskey, and set 
the glasses in front of the fire to warm 
—some loving hand turning them from 
time to time. When the combination 
of spice and lemon peel and good 
whiskey is sending out its most ravish- 
ing fragrance, boiling water is added, 
and the Hot Scotch may then be sipped. 


ANOTHER Goop HoT drink, called Uncle 
Toby, I have drunk in Delaware and 


southern Pennsylvania. Put the juice of 
half a lemon with a long piece of the 
peel into a heated glass with two lumps 
of sugar. Add half a pony of brandy. 
half a pony of rum and two ponies of 
blazing hot stout. Stir it all together, 
and remove the peel before drinking. 
No sense in having drinks like these 
made in the pantry and brought in on 
a tray by a butler. They are good 
drinks in themselves, but making them 
around an open fire—stirring, heating 
the tumblers, pressing the sugar against 
the oil of the lemon peel, catching the 
first fragrance of heated spices and fine 
liquor—is something far more thrilling 
than just having a round of drinks, even 
the best drinks. Maybe we haven’t time 
for the ritual of drink-brewing during 
fifty-one weeks in the year, but for 
seven days and nights we can certainly 
blow ourselves to the leisurely conco :- 
tion and the leisurely savoring of fine 
brews. 


SwepIsH-AMERICANS IN Minnesota, and 
right here in New York for that matter, 
have such an incomparable Christmas 
tipple that anybody would be ready to 
pass as a Swede if he couldn’t get the 
drink any other way. Claret and 
Madeira in equal quantities are mixed 
in a bowl, and one fourth quantity of 
aquavit is added. A few raisins and 
almonds are put to float around the 
mixture, and the whole is set to heat, 
either over hot water or before the fire. 
Some lumps of sugar are laid on a 
strainer over the bowl and saturated 
with aquavit. The lights in the room are 
turned out, and the sugar is set fire. As 
it melts gradually and drips into the 
bowl of hot liquor, more liquor-soaked 
sugar is put on the strainer, so that the 
blaze mounts higher and higher, and 
grows more unbelievably beautiful, and 
you find yourself quite drunk and in- 
credibly happy before you have so-much 


as tasted the glégg, as this inspired | 


punch is called. 





“Little Chef” 


ASPARAGUS STEAMER 


Performs Miracles in the Kitchen 





HEAVY POLISHED 
ALUMINUM price "| 50 


Send today for this Unique Gift 


Housewives always fall in love with the 
“Little Chef” Asparagus Cooker. Stalks are 
steamed upright to a tender lusciousness— 
heads come out unbroken with delicious 
flavor and color intact—the only correct way 
to cook asparagus. Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


MAIL CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
An Ideal Bridge Prize or Christmas Gift 


LETELE CHEF cep. 


114 East 32nd Street New York 

















ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 
The Ideal Gift 


Fresh, vivid, always embody- 
ing a high ideal. Rookwood 
pieces are correct now and re- 
main as priceless heirlooms. 


Rookwood, priced at $1.50 up, may be found at 
the me stores: Tiffany and Co., New 
York City ‘Dulin and peg Washington, 
D. C.; Marshall, Field and Co., Chica 

Bailey, Banks and Biddle Co., Philadelphia, 
Jordan Marsh Co., et The J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit; Barker Br ‘os., Los Angeles; The 
White House, San Francisco; Frederick and 
Nelson, Seattle. A store of similar quality 
represents the pottery exclusively in your city. 

We invite your direct inquiry. 


The Rookwood Pottery 


sie Cincinnati 


All Rookwood Bears This Imprint 
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the ideal gift for yourhome... 


Pree inGe 
FLATWARE 


in anew and different pattern 


Modern young hostesses now entertain with 
two different patterns in sterling silver flatware. 
Perhaps you’ve noticed this smart, new trend. 
For everyday affairs, a plain, informal design is 
used. But for formal occasions, when the table 
must reflect the unerring good taste of the host- 
ess, etiquette demands a different pattern, a 
more ornate and formal design. 


Christmas offers a wonderful opportunity for 
you to select your new pattern, formal or in- 
formal as the case may be. Or for that matter, 
to add to your present patterns. 


Make this Christmas gift to your home an actu- 
ality. Visit your jeweler and ask him to show 
you selections in sterling silver flatware. Or 
perhaps, you’d first like to run your eye over the 
latest creations of the silversmiths in your 
home. Why not let HOUSE BEAUTIFUL aid 
you? Just a word from you (your name and 
address on the coupon below, properly filled 
out) and we'll see that you receive the literature 
of leading sterling manufacturers in ample 
time for you to choose your new pattern in 


flatware. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REAUERS SERVICE 


572 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please have literature and prices on Sterling Sil- 
ver flatware sent me at once. 


I am interested in FORMAL [7] INFORMAL [] 
(Ornate Designs) (Simple designs) 


came meee eee eee sereeeseseresreseseeesesesererereresercec® 


(Kindly print name and address clearly, in ink) 
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Scotch Whisk ey” 


Time has proven 


that Black & White can be 


trusted, that the quality and 


flavor never vary —the per- 
fect Scotch for everyday use, 


identical the world over. 


every bottle is our famous trademark - 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


a ee Oe a ee. a OO) 


NEW: YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this procuct for sale in any state where'n the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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MY GARDEN 


= Natrbook 





DECEMBER: THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


is no rose, but belongs to the crowfoot family, 

ranunculacee, along with the buttercup, anem- 
one, hepatica and aquilegia, and has joint character- 
istics with all. Like the hepatica and anemone there 
is a little calyx overcoat to protect the flower bud 
sleeping under the snow; common with its cousin 
aquilegia the nectar sacs are at the ends of tubes which 
stretch into such lengthy spurs that only long-tongued 
insects can probe deeply enough for their plunder, un- 
less, like some, they are cunning enough to bite a hole 
through the side of the tube. The leaves are reminis- 
cent of the buttercup, rounded and divided like out- 
stretched fingers, but have the advantage over the field 
plant by being evergreen. A little of all, but individual 
still is the Christmas rose (helleborus niger) in its 
habits of growth, for the time of appearance of the 
waxy white, pink-tinted blooms follows no law but 
their own. They have been picked in November and 
every month following until March, while capriciously 
the plant sometimes gives generously of its blooms in 
queer times like August. Broadly put, the Christmas 
rose may be called an early spring flower so ready to 
bloom that it anticipates the season, or a late autumn 
one turned laggard. 


A MISNOMER is the name Christmas rose, for it 


VARIETIES 


THE HELLEBORES ARE among the oldest plants in cul- 
tivation of specific record for. according to Pliny, they 
were used in 1400 B.C. by Melampus, a soothsayer. 
as a cure for mania, and this attributed healing power 
has come down through the centuries. Gradually were 
the plants brought to England from their native lands, 
helleborus niger from Austria in 1596 and odorus, a 
native of Hungary. in 1817. In Victorian days they were 
very popular. growing in many species, and it is 
natural that a new wave of interest should be shown 
in the plant at the same time as in other attributes of 
that era. Even in England many types familiar to the 
gardens of the seventies are lost today, and in this 
country only one kind is easily found, the familiar 
helleborus niger in plant form, although seeds of a few 
others are available. Fortunately the one plant obtain- 
able is the best of the family. Called niger from the 
black root, the Christmas rose is a low, compact peren- 
nial with creamy flowers, two inches or so across, 
carried on fleshy ten-inch stems which rise from a 
central crown. The foliage is large, in loose sheaves 
and evergreen. There is a variety minor, smaller in 
every part. also called helleborus augustifolia, and an- 
other much larger than niger. of the same type, under 
the name of altifolius. Viridis, the green hellebore, 
grows naturally in the edges of the woods on the 
Riviera, and is also a native species of England, where 
it flowers early in the season. To quote Miss Rohde, 
these apple green blooms should be seen in their nat- 
ural woodlands. “and in candle light they are strangely 
effective, for the green flowers appear so cold and the 
foliage so dark that they suggest cold gardens on the 
moon.” An old name for this plant was bear’s foot, as 
well as ox-heal and setterwort, for it was much used 
medicinally for cattle, although poisonous to human 
beings. The family has not escaped the hybridizers, 
who have devoted themselves to forms of helleborus 
orientalis, the Lenten rose of England and the true 
black hellebore of the ancients. Seeds of these hybrids 
as well as viridis are to be found here. 


PROPAGATION 


ALL THE HELLEBORES are slow in germination, and only 
fresh seeds of helleborus niger should be attempted at 
any time. Take the seed from a well-ripened pod, we 
will say in June, sow them in regulation seeding soil, in 
pans under glass, and expect no results for about eight 
months. When the seedlings are large enough they 
should be pricked out into other pans or pots and 
transplanted outdoors as soon as the weather is right. 
The second year they are definitely placed in perma- 
nent locations, and the third season they may be ex- 
pected to bloom. It is easier to increase one’s stock by 
division, although that sets the plant back, for four 
years are needed to bring a Christmas rose to per- 
fection. The best time for division is in the spring 
when prominent eyes are visible among the foliage, 
and in order for the plant to recover quickly each 
section should not be made smaller than three to five 
crowns. When moving a clump intact, take the roots 
up with a good ball of earth. The shock to the plant 
will be less. 


SOIL AND LOCATION 


A moist AND sheltered position where they will have 
partial shade, such as at the edge of shrubbery, is best. 
Hot sun they do not like. It makes the flower buds 
shrivel. When the plants are first set out, the soil 
should be well prepared, when they will flourish year 
after year. Friable loam, well decomposed manure, 
peat and coarse sand well mixed make an acceptable 
bed, and thorough drainage must be provided as any 
standing water is fatal. At the time of planting mix a 
pound of bone meal with the earth underneath each 
clump, and twice a year, just before the buds begin 
to show in October, and again when the new foliage 
starts in April, three successive waterings with manure 
water will prove beneficial, especially the last season, 
as upon the size and substance of the leaves depends 
the size of the flowers. If the foliage dies away no 
flowers can be expected, so the main task is to keep 
it healthy and vigorous. 


PROTECTION 


A top pRESsSING of well decayed manure as a year- 
round mulch is advisable, and a light covering of some 
protective material such as marsh hay is advisable 
when the cold weather sets in. Directly under the 
leaves as the flowering season approaches spread a thin 
layer of moss or stone chips to prevent the blossoms 
from being spattered by heavy rains or bedraggled 
with melting snows. While the plants resent undue 
moisture, they must not be allowed to dry out, and 
need good soakings of water in dry times. A protecting 
box is a convenient means of keeping the plants in 
good condition while waiting for the late bloom and 
preserving it, the flowers being cleaner and longer 
stemmed when so treated. A hinged top with a light 
of glass is ideal. 


CUTTING THE FLOWERS 


UNLESS CERTAIN RITES are observed the flowers last 
poorly in water. Directly they are cut, the stalks should 
be slit three to four inches, plunged to their heads in 
water, then left in a cool place for twenty-four hours. 
With this sort of treatment they will remain many 
days in beauty. 


REMINDERS FOR DECEMBER 


UT wire netting around tree 
[oconies and fill in around the 

plants with oak leaves, for while 
the plants themselves are hardy the buds 
are injured by late frosts. 

Mulch the lilacs for winter with 
coarse manure; it will make for larger 
blooms. 

Where water is liable to stand on 
perennial borders, dig shallow ditches 
to carry off the surface water. 

Use judgment in watering house 
plants: those making a rapid growth 
need much more than foliage types that 
are practically standing still, while 
flowering types need the most of all. 

When the bird baths are taken in, 
make some provision for the birds to 
drink. Put out a pan of warm water 
occasionally and keep a dish of sand 
for them, as they need the grit. 

As the snow comes remove it from 
the tops of evergreens, especially the 
hedges, otherwise the plants may be 
badly broken and damaged. 

Garden books and gadgets are among 
the most acceptable of Christmas pres- 
ents for those interested in the subject. 

Kill the roots of poison ivy now by 
putting diluted sulphuric acid or crys- 
tals of copper sulphate or a strong salt 
solution on the crowns. 

Leave the soil in the window boxes 
and fill them with the small evergreen 
trees which may often be found at a 
bargain. Mulch with peat moss. 

See that the seeds gathered from the 
garden are labeled, put in tin boxes to 
protect them from stray mice, and 
stored in a cool, dry place. 

Look at the weather cock at midday 
on St. Thomas’ day—December 21. The 
wind will remain the same for three 
montks. 

Water should not be allowed to drop 
from the eaves on any perennial areas; 
be sure to clean all rubbish from the 
drain spouts. 

It is not too early to order seed cata- 
logues which are expected to come from 
abroad. 


A BOOK OF RARE INTEREST 


STEPHEN GWYNN HAS been known as an 
English author of delightful travel books 
through the French countryside, but his 
last, “Claude Monet and His Garden,” 
is a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture of gardens. Monet’s garden was a 
means to an end; he grew his flowers 
in such close relationship to his paint- 
ing that the story of one tells the mo- 
tives of the other. It is a document of 
life and light and color, the story of a 
great man and the surroundings which 
helped make him one. (Macmillan, N.Y.) 
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‘Certificate’ Introductions 
We introduce these two outstanding 
exhibition Dahlias for 1935, both won 
American Dahlia Society certificates 
at Storrs 1933 and East Lansing 1934. 


Mrs. George Le Boutillier . 
Informal decorative, carmine red, im- 
mense size, rich coloring, stocky bush, 
leathery foliage, a beauty. 
10.00 Plants $5.00 
Rockley Moon 
Formal decorative, creamy yellow, 
very large, broad petals, cane-like 
stems, tall bush, good foliage. 
Roots $10.00 Plants $5.00 


Advanced Price List 1935 Now Available 
Write for it today 


RUSCHMOHR 
DAHLIA GARDENS 


52 S. Kensington—Rockville Center, N. Y. 











DAHLIA CHAMPIONS 


KAY FRANCIS, (Eastman). Light 
lemon yellow Semi Cactus. Champion of 
1934, greatest prize winning rg | 
dahlia. A fine keeper, very prolific an 
does not burn. 11 First Prizes. 

Root $10.00 Plant $5.00 


BETTE DAVIS, (Cordes). Deep vio- 
let rose Semi Cactus, an’ exquisite color. 
Perfect form and growth. Won 7 First 
Prizes. A winner in the most perfect 
bloom and Semi Cactus classes. 

Root $10.00 Plant $5.00 
PEYTIE CONWAY, (Eastman). 
Minature FD. Violet rose, silver tipped. 
Champion 1934 Minature. Fine cut flower. 

Root $2.00 
Cordes Dahlia Seed. 
that produces our winners. 
seed on the market. 

20 Seed $1.00 Net. 100 Seed $5.00 
Net. 1000 Seed $40.00 Net. 

Request for catalogues and orders to 
J. F. Cordes, Major J. B. Eastman, 
2343 Pico Bivd., or Laurel Dahlia Gardens, 
Santa Monica, Cal. Laurel, Maryland. 


The same seed 
The finest 














—DAHLIAS~ 


Michigan Grown 
DAuLIA growers and dahlia lovers every, 
where are invited to get acquainted with 
the friendly’ cojperative service offered by 
our progressive Commercial Growers, who 
are devoted to the scientific culture and 
propagation of strong, healthy, properly- 
ripened roots and husky Green Plants,— 
Michigan grown and guaranteed. 
Mail your request TO-DAY for free copies of 
interesting, educational booklets and cata- 
logs describing the more than 400 varieties 
of the world’s finest dahlia introductions, 
offered by our qualified, certified Commer- 
cial Growers, from whom you can buy with 
confidence, Write to-day. 
DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 
East Lansing Michigan 











MICHIGAN—The Great Central 
Dahlia Supply Market 











Introducing for 1935 

JESSICA DRAGONETTE, peach and cream 
semi-cactus and THE NEW DEAL, brilliant 
orange red informal decorative. 

Send for 1935 catalogue describing these 

as well as many other popular varieties. 

C. LOUIS ALLING, Dahlia Specialist 

351 Court Street West Haven, Conn. 











SUPREME AWARD 


Indiana State Dahlia Show, 1934, for best 
commercial display, Also best bloom. Most 
outstanding bloom, Ohio Valley Dahlia Show, 
Cincinnati. There must be a reason! 
Oriental Glory, I. D. 

Introduced by us last fall is still the best deep 
orange on the market, Roots $7.50. 

Send for our fall list. Catalog ready in January. 


DELIGHT-U GARDEN—* fs jini Ste 











Hillside Farm, Austinburg, Ohio 


presents 


CITY OF CLEVELAND 


Honor Roll and Certificate of Merit 

















Dahlia Review, 1934 


ConTINUED From Pace 56 


This year at New York it won as Best 
Undisseminated Cactus and took the 
President’s Cup over all types in the 
classes devoted to undisseminated dah- 
lias. There were many prize winners 
in this section, many featured in this 
review. Golden Standard is slightly in- 
curved, but in many of the flowers the 
petals are practically straight, and for 
this reason I believe it should be classed 
as a straight cactus. The color is as dis- 
tinctive as the form, golden tan blushed 
with tints of amber and bronze. 

Miss Betcium (Carlee). Not a novelty 
in the strictest sense, but new to most 
Americans and a gem of a dahlia. At 
New York there was a basket of blooms 
in the Albert Parrella exhibit that im- 
pressed me as strongly as any basket of 
dahlias of the year. Not a large flower 
but possessed of great beauty. Straight 
cactus of clear, one-toned coral. 


FORMAL DECORATIVE TYPE 


Rocxty Moon’ (Taylor—Ruschmohr 
Dahlia Gardens). This is the most im- 
pressive formal decorative since Golden 
Eclipse and Sultan of Hillcrest made 
debuts two years ago. Outstanding at 
Storrs in 1933, where it received a Cer- 
tificate of Merit. At the show of the 
Dahlia Society of West Virginia this 
year it won as Best Bloom in Show and 
also as best yellow over some outstand- 
ing yellows. At Rockville Center it won 
as Best Formal Seedling. A large flower 
of bright yellow with bronze tints at 
the center. A lush grower and appar- 
ently will succeed under the most severe 
conditions. 

Honor Bricut (Golden Rule Dahlia 
Farm). The beauty of this dahlia lies 
in its unusual color, a coral rose with 
tints of amber shading to real coral red 
at the center. Baskets of this at the 
New York show were impressive and it 
is worth noting that they were shipped 
by express from Ohio. I believe this 
dahlia will be a nation-wide favorite as 
a cut flower. I saw it at the New York 
Botanical Gardens where it was one of 
the best. Certificate of Merit at Storrs 
in 1933. 

Zonta (Fisher & Masson). This is an 
attractive name for an attractive dahlia. 
Named for Zonta International and has 
already received the good wishes of that 
organization. In spite of its feminine 
send-off, it should be a man’s favorite. 
A finely formed flower and for that rea- 
son a good type for the formal classes. 
Of beautiful color, an unusual shade of 
salmon with orange and rose tints and 
a bright rich rose on the reverse. One 
of those dahlias literally dusted with a 
golden sheen. 

Anna Benepict (Benedict—Dahliadel 
Nurseries). Outstanding in vases at the 
New York and Camden shows as well 
as in the gardens at Storrs and the New 
York Botanical Gardens. A dark, rich, 
velvety carmine shading to a very dark, 
almost black center. This is an upright, 
clean grower with splendid keeping 
flowers. Will score very high with the 
new American Dahlia Society score 
card, 

Wenoxa (Cottage Grove Dahlia Gar- 
dens). One of those large perfect dahlias 
that make dahlia growing look so easy. 
A true formal type that will be a sure 
winner in these classes. One of the best 
new dahlias on the West Coast and also 
outstanding at East Lansing and at the 
New York Botanical Gardens. The color 


is a shade lighter than American Beauty 
red. For perfection of bloom, true type | 
and splendid growing habits this dahlia 
has made a fine impression. 


INFORMAL DECORATIVE TYPE 


In this group are the big fellows, but 
informal decoratives that ten years ago 
would have been sensations are today 
just dahlias and this is particularly true 
in the reds, yellows, buffs and salmons. 
Nor does size alone get recognition in 
this group. It was interesting to note 
that judges passed up size this year un- 
less it was combined with refinement 
and beauty. 

ApirRONDACK Sunset (Cackener—Park- 
view Dahlia Gardens). This aptly named 
variety has about everything a dahlia 
can offer: color, form, personality and 
splendid growing habits. At the New 
York Botanical Gardens it was the fav- 
orite by popular vote this year. The 
color is a brilliant scarlet red with 
golden tips, golden blushes on the re- 
verse and a vivid light orange at the 
base of the petals. The center of the 
flower is tipped golden orange. 








FIVE OUTSTANDING 


Exhibition Introductions 


—— for 1935 — 


Grown and Proven at Dahliadel — Introduced 
with the usual Dahliadel Guarantee 


A limited number of roots available on early orders. 


ANNA BENEDICT (Benedict-Dahlia- 
del)—Stems erect, foliage strong and 
robust. Formal Decorative, always full 
centered and perfect. Color, deep rich 
garnet, black shadings at center. Does 
not burn. Roots 10.00 Plants 5.00 


DAHLIADEL GOLD (Dahliadel)—A 
Formal Decorative for the largest bloom 
class. Pleasing golden yellow shading 
darker at center with a light coral red 
suffusion. Strong grower with dark 
green spreading foliage. 

Roots 10.00 Plants 5.00 


DEMOCRACY (Weigand - Dahliadel) — 
Formal Decorative primrose yellow 
shaded golden yellow. Globular form 
with petals that open back to stem. 
Lateral blooms make excellent cut 
flowers, facing and opening similar to 
Jersey Beauty. G growing habits, 
long strong stems. 

Roots 10.00 Plants 5.00 

DORCAS ANN (E. & M. Williams-Dahlia- 
del)—Attractive pink Semi Cactus with 
rose suffusion and sulphur yellow 
shadings at center. Fine for cutting 
and baskets. Long strong stems and a 

rofuse bloomer. Certified at Storrs, 
933. Roots 7.50 Plants 3.75 


FOREST FIRE (Dahliadel)—The most 
spectacular dahlia introduced in years. 
An Informal Decorative, artistic form. 
Color lemon yellow at base of petals, 
heavily tipped rich scarlet and en- 
hanced with yellow petaloids. Bush 
sturdy and strong with leathery insect 
resistant foliage. 

Roots 10.00 Plants 5.00 





Mrs. Georce Le Boute.uier (Smith— 
Ruschmohr Dahlia Gardens). A giant 
flower and the outstanding new red. 


Watch this when it begins competing | 
with Murphy’s Masterpiece, Satan, Rob: | 
ert Emmett, Bagdad and the other big | 


reds. It received a Certificate of Merit 
at Storrs in 1933. At Rockville Center 
this year it won as Best Undisseminated 
Dahlia. It is an early bloomer with every 


bloom naturally big. The color is a rich, | 


velvety carmine. 


Cairornia Ipot (Ballay-Success). This 


giant yellow has a coast-to-coast record 


as a 1934 winner. At the show of the | 


Dahlia Society of California it won the 
Gold Medal as Best Three-Year-Old 
Seedling. At Boston it won the Achieve- 
ment Medal as Best Undisseminated 
Dahlia. It is one of the outstanding va- 
rieties at Storrs this year. It is a fine 
grower with a deep flower of clear, 
glistening yellow, a true pastel shade. 
Here will be a new competitor in the 
specimen bloom classes. 

Epith A. LenmMan (Kemp). Frankly, | 
this is one of my favorites. The richest 
colored pink I have seen, a warm old | 
rose with a tawny salmon reverse that 
gives the flowers richness and beauty. 
A particularly well-proportioned flower. 
What a misfortune that this could not 
make the rounds of the big shows! 
Named for the wife of the Governor of 
New York at the Brooklyn Fall Flower | 
Show, where it received a special Award 
of Merit. 

Forest Fire (Dahliadel Nurseries). The 
most “different” and for that reason the 
most distinctive of all the novelties. I 
saw this first at Camden in 1933. The 
name is a good description, a brilliant 
scarlet flame with blushes of yellow. 
Throughout the flower are yellow petal- 
oids. The effect is striking and spectac- 
ular. Stopped the crowds at the New 
York and Camden shows. 

Hunt’s Vetver Wonper (Hunt—Bur- 
nett Bros.). Another giant of great} 
beauty. At New York it received a/| 
Special Award of Merit. At Camden it | 
won as Best Informal Decorative Seed- | 
ling and, just as at New York, looked | 
better hours after it was judged than | 
when it was first staged. Few big flow- | 
ers will keep as well as this one. The | 
color is a rich, bright violet burgundy. | 








Our catalog will offer many other of 
the '35 Introductions in plants grown 
from the originators stock. Reserve 
your copy of our catalog now. Illus- 
trated Advance Folder of Dahliadel 
Introductions on Request. 











'DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


| Warren W. Maytrott Box 85 Vineland, N. J. 
| “The HOME OF POTASH FED DAHLIAS” 











Grow Prize-Winning 
DAHLIAS 


—from prize-winning SANHICAN GARDENS— 
winners Supreme Award, Amer. Dahlia Soc. 
Show, N. ¥., 5th time this year. Our ‘33 origi- 
nation, Sanhican’s Cameo, won Ist award Cali- 
fornia Festival this fall. Our roots are grown 
to win for others as they win for us, 

Our 1934 introductions are :-—Sanhican’s Moon- 
Won- 


glow, Zonta and Mrs. T. O. M. Sopwith. 
derful assortment Miniature Dahlias. 


Fisher & Masson 


SANHICAN GARDENS 


Box H, Trenton, N. J. 











ANew ee > & 99 
AXer “CLASSIC 
For a long time the elite have asked for a 
refined DAHLIA—both exhibition and cut- 
flower size. At last it is here, a flesh-pink 
decorative, more flesh than pink, one that has 
no peer, hence the name “‘Classic’’. 

Frederick E. Dixon 

DERRING-DO DAHLIAS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 


DAHLIAS 


Ballay-Success introductions have won more 
major awards in the show room than all other 
introducers the past two years. Our Giant yel- 
low ‘California Idol’’ (the yellow Murphy's 
Masterpiece) is our leader for 1935. World's 
largest and best yellow. 
Catalog 
SUCCESS DAHLIA GARDENS 
Lawrence, Mass. 

















‘*SIRIUS’’ 
The Dahlia with the Blue Tone 


S. C.—Remarkable Value at $15, net 
Other 1935 Introductions—Send for Cataleg 


ALICE MEUSSDORFFER 
485 Hanover St., San Francisco, Calif. 























YOU'LL SEE STARS 


in your own garden if you grow 
these new sensational dahlias 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


a large informal decorative variety 
of golden bronze 


MAY ROBSON 


a true pink semi-cactus bloom on a 
most robust bush. 

Our new catalog describing the best 
in Dahlias from the largest to the 
smallest, will be ready in January. 
Reserve your copy now. 


CHAPPAQUA DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 








The Small Matter of 
A YEAR AHEAD 


We were the only dealers in 
America exhibiting 


MAJOR C. C. MESSERVY 


and 


PINK DAILY MAIL 
at the A. D. S. Show 


MRS. MARGARET WEISS 
will also make your friends envious. 


Your name, please, for our 
1935 list ready in January. 


W. E. BIRRELL & SONS, 
Summerville, Ont., 
Canada. 





DAHLIAS 
“New Sensations for 1935" 


TOWERS EMPIRE—F. D. A dahlia of a gi- 
gantic size. An outstanding variety 
Roet $15.00 Net 
ROYAL ROBE—!. D. A Seedling from Jane 
Cowl, of great size and beauty 
Reot $10.00 Net 
WENOKA—F. D. Rosy Mauve. Large flower 
on cane like stem. 
DAISY TURNQUIST—S. C. 





Salmon pink on 
Root $7.50 


good stems of unusual beauty. 
TOWERS TAWNEY—I. D. A dahlia with a 
new formation. Root $10.00 
BOYCHICK—i. D. A very fine dahlia. Early 
and prolific bloomer. For complete price and 
description, send for our 1935 Illustrated Cat 
alogue, ready in January. For other details 
see Trial Ground Scores. 
Albert Parrella 


DAHLIA GARDENS 
3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 








CORNELIA BRYCE PINCHOT 
The Dahlia Sensation of the Year. 
CATALOG IN JANUARY 
VEILE & MENDHAM 
Box 185 Easton, Pa. 
THE ULTIMATE IN DAHLIAS 











[KEMP'S FREE CATALOG 


Ready in January. 


Featuring worth-while dahlias, gladiolus, Japa- 
nese irises, etc Two new honor rol! dahlias, 


“Daddy-Kemp,”"’ Edith A. Lehman, also many 
other new and outstanding varieties, including 
Lord of Autumn, the greatest of all yellow 
dahlias 

KEMP’S GARDENS 
Box 181, H. B. Little Silver, N. J. 








WENOKA 
- 

Formal Decorative of huge size and depth. 
Rosy Mauve on LONG stiff stems. Sensation at 
the Trial Gardens. Never defeated at the North- 
west shows. Outstanding reports from several 


sections. 
t .-E — Plants $10.00 
Send ag WENOK & “DAISY TURN- 
QUIST” cireuvlar. ¢ Sains in Dec 
J. E. Hulin, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964-D 24th Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 











|In some lights it looks a royal purple. 
SanuHIcan’s Moonciow (Fisher & Mas- 
son). A genuinely fine dahlia in every 
way which was shown at New York but 
not in competition. It is a large, long 
petaled flower of perfect balance. The 
color is bright gold with peach blushes 
on the face and reverse of the petals. 
Deserves to be ranked with the many 
good introductions from Sanhican Gar- 
dens. 

Jesste Crawrorp (Fraser’s Dahlia Gar- 
dens). This grand novelty is one of the 
best dahlias on trial at Storrs this year. 
| saw it there and in the originator’s 
| garden and it was an impressive grower. 
|A large flower with a background of 
pale lavender tinted and margined with 
| bright orchid, almost a violet red. This 
|color intensifies at the center and the 
| effect is very pleasing. 

Tower’s Empire (Tower—Albert Pa- 
|rella). Few dahlias impress anyone till 
they come into bloom, but I watched 
|this one at the New York Botanical 
Gardens from the first of the season. It 
| was a great source of satisfaction to see 
the tall bushes with the unusual foliage 
| bear some of the most impressive blooms 
| of the year. Clear gold with deep amber 
shadings at the center. Blooms are large 
and deep. Aside from the beauty of 
form and color, it will be interesting to 
|see it used in breeding. This dahlia 
will score very high. 

CornevtiA Bryce Pincuot (Veile & 
Mendham). One of the richest dahlias 
in color I have ever seen. It is a glowing 
burgundy red on a heavy, very deep 
flower. I saw it at Bryn Mawr in 1933 
and had it on trial this year. It won as 
Largest and Best Seedling at Chicago 
this year. At Easton it won as Best 
Seedling and received the same award 
| at Hazelton. At Bryn Mawr it won as 








~ | Largest and Best Bloom. 
£ 


| AnceLo Rosst (Redfern). At the Cali- 
| fornia Flower Festival this novelty won 
| the cup offered by President Zamorra of 
| Spain for the best three-year-old seed- 
|ling. A giant flower of golden apricot 
|shading to a golden yellow center. A 
|more impressive flower than Jane Cowl 
with much the same coloring but with 
an even more attractive form. Angelo 
Rossi has already proved its ability to 
| grow successfully in the east. 

|Crassic (Derring-Do). First shown at 
Brooklyn in 1933 and was the best nov- 
elty in that show. Not since the intro- 
duction of Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
in 1924 has such a distinctive pastel 
shade been shown. The color is warm, 
very definite but very light pink, almost 
a flesh color. Unlike some pastel shades 
\it is attractive in full sunlight and 


|under artificial light as well. An out- 
standing grower. 
|Seau’s SHatimar (Jessie L. Seal). I 


| have grown this for two years and found 
it excellent in habit. A large, deep 
flower of a pleasing combination of gold 
blushed with apricot and bronze, with 
bright golden center. A tall grower and 
early bloomer. The flower changes color 
as it develops but never loses its great 
beauty. Can be grown to great size as 
the blooms are naturally large. 
Hiticrest Nuccet (Hillcrest Dahlia 
Gardens). This grand dahlia was win- 
ner of the Achievement Medal in the 
Dahlia Society of West Virginia Show 
in 1933. This year it is one of the best 
at the East Lansing Trial Grounds. Also 
it has made a splendid impression at 
the New York Botanical Gardens. 
Royvat Rose  (Sigismondi-Parrella). 
Here is a seedling of Jane Cowl, and if 
you visualize Jane Cowl form in royal 
rich purple you have an accurate pic- 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


ture of it. The reverse shows a definite 
silver shading that in no sense is a 
faded color but gives the purple a clean 
brightness. Plants are very similar in 
habit of growth to their parent. This re- 
view contains three fine purples. A color 
class of purples will now provide keen 
competition, and this dahlia will hold 
its own. 

Rep Wonper (W. Atlee Burpee). Here 
is a dahlia of real beauty that caught 
my eye at Camden. The color is bright 
cerise red with pale amber, almost ivory 
shadings at the center and on the tips 
of the flowers. The flower is distinctive 
in both form and color, attractive in 
either vase or basket arrangement. 
Changes color completely under arti- 
ficial light but loses none of its beauty. 
Cuaruie Cuapiin (Petrie—Chappaqua 
Dahlia Gardens). One of the largest 
dahlias of the year and possessed of 
much originality. It is a rich, golden 
yellow tinted with tawny orange at the 
center. Will give any dahlia a run for 
size and with all its size it is a graceful, 
beautiful flower. 

Dappy Kemp (J. A. Kemp). This dahlia 
has been given a thorough test in New 
Jersey, Michigan, Rhode Island and on 
Long Island and has been outstanding 
wherever grown. It was unfortunate that 
weather conditions kept it from being 
shown in quantity at New York. It has 
a large, deep flower of rich violet red. 
Worthy of bearing the name of its origi- 
nator. Won as Best and Largest Bloom, 
Red Bank, 1933. 

City oF CLevELAND (Bissell). A Cer- 
tificate of Merit winner at Storrs in 
1933, bright scarlet splashed with 
orange. Late in the season the flowers 
were an intense orange with a slight 
blush of gold. It has been a splendid 
dahlia in my own collection through the 
season, a vivid spot of color. 

Masor C. C. Messervy (Stredwick). 
This giant from England was exhibited 
at the New York Show by W. E. Birrell 
& Sons and after a train ride from To- 
ronto was in excellent condition, a test 
for a large-flowered variety. A massive 
flower of great depth, bright gold with 
bronze shadings at the center. Long 
petaled, beautifully proportioned. This 
variety will duplicate in this country 
the prize record it began in England. 
CatirorNIA Rose (Ballay—Success). 
One of the most beautiful of the novel- 
ties, and I must assume it was not shown 
in California or else we should have 
heard more about it. A bright salmon 
rose and a particularly beautiful flower 
for cutting. It was the best keeper I 
had on trial this year. Flower large, but 
extremely graceful. 

Jupce Samuet Seapury (Etherington). 
Winner at New York as best new dahlia 
of New Jersey origin. It won the same 
honor at the Northern Show of the 
Dahlia Society of New Jersey. Good at 
Storrs and New York Botanical Gar- 
dens. A large flower of a pleasing blend 
of pink and white. Pink is a definite, 
rich shade. Well tested, and a fine 
grower. 

THe YeLLow Knicut (Knight—Mad 
River Gardens). Sent me for trial this 
year and I consider it one of the best 
of the novelties. A clear, golden yellow 
of a bright and pleasing shade. The bush 
is a tall grower and the bold yellow 
flowers are on long perfect stems. Com- 
petition in yellows has become very 
keen, but this unheralded dahlia will 
make some others uncomfortable. 


MINIATURE TYPE 





JUDGE SAMUEL SEABURY 
Betntrope tu white. Informal Decorative Winner in 
D. S. show N. Y. for the best Taye ge In- 
aA Decorative: also Geld Medal for the best N «J. 
‘ariety. Winner in the combined shows of the Dahlia 
Society of N. J. and the Bergen County Gardeners 
oem Pred orang eaciomaated Boots $10.00 net 
al for ie N. J. variety Roots .' ne 
plants $5.00 net. Stock limited. . 
also THE RED STAR 
of m sg i ay Pye aro Lae ped of Te 
of merit a trial grounds at Storrs, Conn 
933. Roots $5.00, plants $2.50. se 
Etherington Dott A Westwood, N. J. 














SANHICAN’S SWEETHEART (Fisher & 
Masson). This dahlia, Baby Royal and | 








potted plants 


and DECORATION 


Flowers are a subtle form of 
decoration. A well-known dec- 
orator did a room not long ago 
in monotone and for color ac- 
cents he used flowers—bloom- 
ing plants and cut flowers. 
You, too, can fill your home 
with blooms throughout the 


long winter months. 


And make sure you place flow- 
ers and shrubs on your Christ- 
mas list. Give plants and bulbs 
which will bloom indoors this 
winter and can be placed in 
the garden in the early spring. 
Or, a grand present is an order 
for a favorite shrub or rose. 
The nursery sends a Christmas 
note to the recipient (and 
sometimes a fresh rose) stating 
that the plant will be delivered 
at the proper planting time. 


Then again, you'll find the cat- 
alogues of House Beaurirut's 
advertisers a tremendous help 
in selecting the best plants. 
Write for them today. And 
remember, we are always glad 
to offer advice on any particu- 
lar indoor gardening problem 
if you will address a postal 


card to: 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 
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NEW DAHLIA 
BURPEE’S 
RED WONDER 


A wonderful 
Dahlia, infor- 
mal decorative 
type. The color 
is a gorgeous 
cerise red with 
amber gold tips. 
As the center 
opens it shows 
amber shadings. 
Price $2.00 per 
root. 3 roots 
for $5.00, post- 
* a paid. 


Burpee's Garden Book FREE 


Describes best flowers and vegetables, including 
finest NEW FLOWERS. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Write for it today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
367 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 














ADIRONDACK SUNSET 


The most spectacular dahlia 
ever introduced, 


Inf. Dec. Color a vivid scarlet, shading to a 
bright canary yellow at the base, the petals are 
long and broad, forming a high tight center, 
showing the deep gold reverse of petals, the 
outer petals wave and twist near the tips to fur- 
ther enhance its beauty, the three distinct 
colors, blending in a most harmonious manner, 
giving the large flowers its striking sunset col- 
ors. The plant averages six feet in height, is a 
strong, robust grower, of wide spreading habit, 
that needs very little disbudding to get the large 
blooms, which are held facing sideways on long 
stiff, cane like stems, well above the large thick 
insect resistant foliage. 
Plants $5.00 Roots $10.00 
Send your name and address, so that we can 
mail you our descriptive catalogue, as soon as 
same is issued, describing ADORABLE our new 
giant peach colored dahlia, and close to 300 
other varieties, including many of the new Euro- 
pean novelties, 


PARKWAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
1012 East 178th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 











BALLAY-SUCCESS 
DAHLIAS 


“Giants of the Show Room” 


have been a feature of the Roll of Honor for 
many years. Illustrated catalogue describing 


CALIFORNIA IDOL 
DON JUAN 
CALIFORNIA ROSE 
and other new sensations may be had on request. 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 











DAHLIA FAN 


The real thrill in gaetes dahlias is 
producing new varieties. 

I have a surplus of seed such as has 
been producing Hillcrest originations. 
My forty thousand bloom was hand pol- 
linated to an objective this year. 

This seed is not guaranteed in any way 
excepting that it was grown in Hillcrest 
Gardens from exhibition bloom and each 
seed has an embryo. I have only one 
grade of seed, such as I plant myself. 

If surplus is sold, peal check will be 
immediately returned. 


$10.00 per hundred, 
Our Brochure will be off the press shortly. If 
you desire one, send your name. 


HILLCREST DAHLIA GARDENS 
Dr. A. B. Scott Fairmont, W. Va. 














CURTIS REDFERN 


Lincoln Manor, San Francisco, California 


introduces for 1935 
two sensational Dahlias— 


brilliant gold, 

ANGELO ROSSI— inion fee 
dd 

SAMARKAND— cen pao 


Send for Photographs 














Jean were the outstanding miniatures of 
the year. Although I had this on trial 
in 1933 it was incorrectly tagged and 
consequently not mentioned last year 
as an outstanding miniature. A clear, 
pale pink, both single and duplex in 
form. One of the prettiest and most 
serviceable of all miniatures. 

Jane Hossy (Chappaqua Dahlia Gar- 
dens). The low-growing plants are lit- 
erally covered with intense, fiery cardi- 
nal red flowers with bright yellow pol- 
lened centers, a row of red fire for the 
garden. It is an open-centered decora- 
tive in form. 

DanuiapeL Joy (Dahliadel Nurseries). 
The best yellow miniature I have seen. 
A straight cactus in form. The color is 
a clear primrose yellow of a glistening 
tone. The name is appropriate. 

Peytie Conway (Eastman). Bantam- 
weight Champion of the year. Won as 
Best Undisseminated Miniature at New 
York; also Best Miniature Seedling at 
Bryn Mawr; best Miniature Seedling at 
Baltimore; Best Miniature Decorative 
at Bryn Mawr. The color is essentially 
pink, although it shades toward laven- 
der rose. Form is almost perfect. 
PerstmMon (MclIlhany—Oakleigh Gar- 
dens). Reports at the East Lansing 


Trial Grounds give this a high rating. 
At the Mid West Dahlia Show at Grand 
Rapids it won as Best Undisseminated 
Miniature in keen competition. The 
color is, of course, persimmon, a bright, 
pleasing shade. One of the plants at 
East Lansing had fifty-eight blooms at 
one time. One just about has a cut- 
flower market with a plant of this. 


POMPON TYPE 


Mrs. B. L. Bonnam (Travis). Winner 
as Best Undisseminated Pompon at New 
York. There has been need for a per- 
fectly formed yellow pompon and this 
one fills the bill. The color shades to- 
ward amber but is bright and pleasing. 
Minni—E Mouse (Mellhany—Oakleigh 
Gardens). Sooner or later I felt that 
Minnie would enter the dahlia world, 
and here is Minnie in a rich burgundy 
red with white tips. Winner at Grand 
Rapids Show as Best Undisseminated 
Pompon. Profuse bloomer on long stems 
for a pompon. 

Peacute (Eppler). A finely formed 
pompon that was shown at Los Angeles. 
The color is a real peach pink, hence 
the name. A welcome novelty since there 
are not many pink pompons of good 
form. 


Ivy For Collectors 


ConTINUED From Pace 47 


take each leaf and endeavor to match 
it to some accredited pattern, a jigsaw 
puzzle for the enthusiastic. 


Not EVEN THE horticulturists agree on 
the names. One who would rank as an 
authority says frankly that the names 
he has adopted or “invented” for the 
most distinctive kinds of ivies have been 
made to harmonize with the require- 
ments of the collector and the usages 
of the botanist! That was sixty years 
ago, and since that time there has been 
little attempt to clarify the matter until 
now when ivy is in greater demand. 


IN THE DESCRIPTIONS and names which 
have been tagged to my own collection, 
gathered a bit from everywhere, I have 
tried to sift the merits of various sources 
and write the labels in whatever was 
the strongest light. The beacons used 
to guide the way have been “The Ivy,” 
by Shirley Hibberd, 1872; Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening,” 1882; Cas- 
sell’s “Dictionary of Practical Garden- 
ing,” 1900; a most interesting and help- 
ful series of articles on “The Illusive 
Ivy,” by Alfred Bates in the National 
Horticultural Magazine, 1932-1934; and 
L. L. Bailey’s “Encyclopedia” and 
“Hortus.” 


To BEGIN WITH first principles, the name 
of the genus, hedera, is the old Latin 
word for ivy, used by Virgil and Pliny 
and given to the group of plants by 
Linneus (it is also said to be Celtic 
for “cord,” alluding to the ivy’s stems). 
It is a small family as regards species, 
but a very numerous one when the mul- 
tiplicity of varieties is taken into ac- 
count. Although there is a_ vast 
difference of opinion upon just what 
the species divisions comprise, it seems 
apparent that most forms in commerce 
today are variations of the hedera helix 
or the wild European ivy (designated 
in our minds by English ivy) and that 
actually the real plant is little seen. 


To FIND THE true hedera helix such as 
clambers overs trees and buildings in 


foreign lands, it must be sought in like 
situations in this country, and not in 
the pots of the florists. In the south, in 
certain sections of the central states, 
even in rugged New England, there are 
masses of it which gardeners familiar 
with the English scene aver is the cor- 
rect species. On the island of Nantucket 
it grows rampant, and on many an old 
house it has attained the size and state 
of maturity where its nature alters from 
a vine to a tree. It stops putting out 
vinelike shoots that cling, springs from 
its support in independence, grows a 
woody stem, produces larger, less lobed 
and smoother leaves, and enters the 
arborescent form of maturity ready to 
produce flowers and fruit. Quite a bit 
of human nature this hedera develops. 
The leaf of the illustration was taken 
from a vine of great age which with- 
stood in a bitter climate the onslaughts 
of last winter. It is a vanished theory 
that such a vine is injurious to either 
dwelling or tree; in the first instance, 
instead of producing moisture it lessens 
it; the aerial roots holding the vine fast 
are little clamps and not loosening ten- 
drils, and while injury might be done 
a young tree, any well established one 
is proof against supposed smothering. 


One oF THE difficulties in tracing the 
probable progeny of hedera helix comes 
from the fact that the manner of growth 
of each plant will vary according to 
age and treatment. More moisture pro- 
duces larger leaves which seem to lose 


the finer characteristics of individual | 
form, and even on the same plant two | 


distinct shapes of leaves are often 
found. In the potted specimens if you 
wish the real hedera helix watch for a 
three to five-lobed leaf, dark green 
above and paler underneath, distinct 
self-colored veining, and the end lobe 
longer than the side ones, the whole 
leaf being longer than it is broad, 


A NEAR RELATIVE of the true type (de- 
duced from the shape of leaf and vein- 
ing) is distributed under the name 
hedera baltica, which is not mentioned 
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NARCISSI! 


Specially Grown for 
Indoor Culture 


May be grown in a glass 
or pottery bowl with 
pebbles and water—a 6 
inch bow! holds 6 bulbs. 
Grow them continuous- 
ly all winter by making 
plantings every three 
weeks. Very easily grown 
~—simply add water as it 
evaporates. 


Ist size Bulbs—$.75 doz., $5.00 per ‘100 
Jumbo Bulbs—$1.25 doz., $8.00 per 100 


Sent Postpaid 


Schlings Bulbs 


ax Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
615 Madison Ave. New York City 





Paper 
White 























WONDER 


The finest true-purple dahlia. 
Awarded the only sgecial award 
of merit at the New York Dahlia 
Show—a roll of honor dahlia, hav- 
ing all the desirable and pleasing 
habits of the best dahlias of other 
colors. Disease resistant, striking 
foliage, blooms to 15 inches. Very 
limited supply. 
Plants $7.50 Bulbs $15.00 


Seed catalog on request. 


BURNETT BROS., Inc. 
92 Chambers Street New York 








Get Acquainted With 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIAS 


Including 
The Great Buckeye Bride 
Buckeye King 
and Honor Bright 
For 1935 we are offering the big and 
substantial formal Lavender Buckeye 
Queen. 
Write for our 1935 book including 
the famous table of ratings, price list 
and Golden Rule Aristocrats, 
GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
HARLEY T. PECK 
Dept. D Lebanon, Ohio 





California Dahlias 


Write for 1935 Catalog, listing famous 
California and Eastern Dahlias, and 


finest Hand-hybridized Dahlia Seeds. 


JESSIE L. SEAL 


603 Third Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 














CUT FLOWERS KEEP BETTER 
Ideal Gift! 
Wilt-Less Flower Cutter 
makes sharp cut—no crush 
ing. Flowers absorb more 
water. Entirely rustless. 
$1.50 post paid. De-luxe 
model with extra blade 
2.00. At stores or send 

check to 
THE ULLMAN CO. 
83 Harrison Ave. 
Northampton, Mass. 














“OLYMPIC SUNSET" 


One of our most outstanding 1935 Northwest 
Dahlias. Others are:—Radiant Sunrise, Pink 
Beauty, Kissable, Moonlight Beauty, and Keno. 
“Washington Giant’ 

This giant Achievement Medal winner is one of 
the Country’s most cutstanding 1934 Dahlias. 
Roots $5.00 each 

Full descriptions in our Catalog. Ready Jan. 1st. 

Lee’s Dahlia Gardens, Oldest in the State. 

Bowman Ave.. University Place, Tacoma, Wash. 























ter us HELP in 
DECORATION plans 


The man of the house is pouring over construction 
details, ideas for remodeling; or he has tramped many 
times to the plot to decide how to place the new 
house in order to take advantage of the view. But 
his interest is apt to lag when it comes to rugs and 


your 


lamps and interior fixings. 


So our message this month is to the distaff side—the 
women of the family, those intrepid and persevering 
souls who will carry the job on through to the smallest 
detail of household furnishings. 


Check the coupon below and let us have literature 
Then you'll be 


from the manufacturers sent you. 


thoroughly conversant with what is new in household 
furnishings and decoration, then you'll get value for 
your money in every small and large thing purchased 


for the home. 


C] Blankets 

[] China & Glassware 
(] Draperies 

[] Drapery Fixtures 

LC) Electrical Appliances 
] Floor Coverings 


(_] Furniture 
(] Children's 
T] Early American 
(1 Modern 
[J Other Periods 


TRADE SERVICE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


572 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


] Lighting Fixtures 

[] Mattresses 

_) Refrigerators 

(] Rugs and Carpets 
[_] Shades and Screens 
_] Silverware 


CJ Wall Coverings 





in the older books, the first reference 
being found in Bailey’s “Hortus” of 
1930. The leaves are rather small, close- 
ly set on the stems. As this variety 
purports to come from the Baltic regions 
it should be hardier than the type. I 
have not been wholly successful with 
it, but the failures may have come from 
a poor location under strength-sapping 
trees, and an over-dry soil. Sun and 
lighter earth might tell a different story, 
as well as abundant moisture, but the 
baltica is distinctly an outdoor type. 


IT SEEMS PROBABLE that the majority of 
specimens sold as the common variety 
of English ivy are in reality hedera 
hibernica or Irish ivy, a quicker-grow- 
ing plant with a leaf wider than it is 
long and the lobes less distinct. As a 
ground cover it has been a pronounced 
success, and comes through the severest 
winters in varying exposures if given 
some sort of a covering to protect it 
from sun and wind. The new green 
growth is most attractive as a carpet 
for the bulb blossoms, and with me it 
has proved more satisfactory outdoors 
than in. An interesting heart-shaped leaf 
comes from hedera helix cordata, which 
is also termed—correctly or incorrectly 
—shield-shaped ivy, hedera helix scuti- 
folia. The form is quite distinct, round- 
ish, longer than broad, dark green in 
coloring with a dull mat sheen, and 
leaves rather sparsely dotted along ihe 
stems. While of rated hardiness, it is 
a slow grower, better adapted to house 
culture in a pot than to a garden. 


I'HE SAME I would say for gracilis, or 
slender ivy, whose wiry stems are none 
too well covered with light green, three- 
lobed leaves that have a tendency to 
curl. While this plant is used extensive- 
ly in England for walls in much the 
same manner we use the small evony- 
mus, here it is attractive on a light pot 
Jattice. While I have not used it as a 
ground cover, it is recommended as a 
carpet for such small bulbs as snow- 
drops, scillas, grape hyacinths or deli- 
cate flowers on the order of primroses 
and forget-me-nots, where such a small- 
leaved type would be more in propor- 
tion than the larger Irish ivy. The stems 
on the plant I have are reddish in tone, 
but all lists call it a purple hue, and 
this it might assume outdoors as well 
as the bronze leaves of the variety. An- 
other ivy with the same graceful wiry 
bright stems is called in several con- 
temporary works hedera caenwoodiana, 
and the description fits the plant: small 
blackish green leaves with distinct white 
veins and three-pointed lobes. I can find 
no mention of this name in any author- 
ity, but in the “Index Kewensis,” 1886 
to 1895, it refers hedera cambwoodiana 
to the “Revue Horticole” of 1890. in 


concerning these things. The time has 
come for garden clubs to look inward, 
to prepare themselves for a campaign 
of beauty which is sadly needed in 
America. Here is the garden club’s 
place when it wishes to go further afield 
than its own gardens. This region of 
endeavor is near every garden club 
member. Redeem the gardens which lie 
around you, first having set your own 
on its way rejoicing. Teach the rela- 
tionship of garden to house, the best 
design, the best use of plants, the 








ee 
THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 


screening out of ugliness, the curing 


which it is called hedera combwoodiana 
and given the same description of dark 
green leaves, white-veined. I am bank- 
ing on Kew and have written the label 
hedera cambwoodiana, calling other 
spellings misprints. 


HEDERA HELIX RHOMBEA comes from 
Japan, the older leaves dark green and 
the new foliage very light, fairly small, 
and generally broadly ovate, indistinct- 
ly lobed if at all. It is slightly hirsute, 
graceful and attractive, as it presents a 
larger range of color than the others. 
The two most distinctive of the collec- 
tion are conglomerata and minima, both 
recommended for the rock garden, for 
no special reason except all small things 
seem to belong there! Conglomerata is 
called “crowded” or “bunched,” and for 
a half century has been offered contin- 
uously as a new ivy for garden purposes. 
It is amusing in its growth, the closely 
serried tiny rumpled leaves appearing as 
if the whole plant were having a terrific 
struggle in getting started, and there 
were not stems enough to go around. 
Perfectly hardy it is, and a most tuck- 
able thing for any nook. Minima came 
to me with the name “stricta” attached, 
but I can find no reason for the title, 
and the plant is an exact reproduction 
of a print in Cassell’s dictionary. It is 
a pert, upright thing, with tiny leaves 
of the helix form, and the smallest one 
is barely a quarter of an inch across. It 
is a climber with rootlets on the back 
of the stem, but in its youthful state it 
is an appealing house plant. 


THE VARIEGATED TYPES are more spec- 
tacular than the even green leaves; they 
grow out of doors in England, but are 
used as house plants here except in the 
warm states. Those in my Collection 
came from California, and they do not 
seem to like sun, growing well in an 
indoor shaded corner. They are hedera 
helix variegata, the type most often 
seen, three-lobed leaves with green cen- 
ters and cream edges; maderensis varie- 
gata, much larger foliage with more 
cream than green (the new leaves show 
none of the darker tone), and marmor- 
ata minor, an elusive, dainty thing of 
the gracilis kind, whose small leaves 
assume their cream markings when and 
as they wish, sometimes as a narrow 
edge, again in irregular spots. Another 
California specimen is maderensis, with 
Jarge leaves of good substance and color, 
longer stems than most and a sparse 
manner of placement on the stalk. 


THESE PLANTS WHICH rely for interest 
on contrasts of shape and the colors 
of their leaves sharpen the gardener’s 
perceptions, while they run a gamut of 
differing forms to intrigue and amuse 
the collector. 


Back to the Garden 


ContTiInueD From Pace 63 


of the plague of ugliness in bright buff 
paint with blue-green blinds which is 
an insult to old and lovely houses that 
once were white, the use of the rambler 
rose in a proper place, the tempering 
of borders with gray-leaved plants, the 
use of newer material in plants. What 
a tremendous vista all this creates fcr 
any garden club anxious for fresh fields! 
How it makes one realize that in order 
to give outside help and advice the 
garden club should, by work and study, 
equip itself more and more to become 
an agent of beauty in its region. 














Miss Richardson's Bergdorf-Goodman gown is golden beige satin; the quilted wrap is full length 


Among the 


many distinguished women who prefer 


Camel’s costlier tobaccos: 


_» MRS. NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Philadelphia 
MISS MARY BYRD, Richmond 
MRS. POWELL CABOT, Boston 
MRS. THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR., New York 
MRS. J. GARDNER COOLIDGE, II, Boston 


MRS. BYRD WARWICK DAVENPORT, 
New York 


MRS. HENRY FIELD, Chicago 
MISS ANNE GOULD, New York 
MRS. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, New York 
MRS. POTTER D’ORSAY PALMER, Chicago 
MISS EVELYN WATTS, New York 


(<4 * ° 2? 
Keeping on the Zo 1s easy now 
says MISS MIMI RICHARDSON 


Luncheons, teas, dinners, dances — through 
crowded days a debutante must be gay, viva- 
cious, at her best all the time. 

“I can dance all night long and never feel 
tired if I smoke a Camel now and then,” says 
Miss Mimi Richardson, daughter of Mr. & 
Mrs. Courtlandt Richardson of New York, 
who was voted the most popular débutante 
of her season. 

“Smoking a Camel is the quickest way to 
relieve fatigue that I know. It always ives me 
a ‘lift.’ And I love their taste. They seem to 
be milder and smoother than other cigarettes, 
for, even if I smoke more than usual, Camels 
never upset my nerves.” 

Smoking a Camel does release your latent 
energy ina natural, harmless manner. Fatigue 
vanishes, your spirits rise—and you can safely 
enjoy this “lift” as often as you want because 


Camels never affect healthy nerves. 


Camels 
are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic ~— than any 


other popu la r bra nd. 


Camels are Milder! 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








